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Arab nationalism 
and the Gulf: 

A historical review 

Oil unites, oil divides 

(Part 4) 


By Riad N. El-Rayyes 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr El-Rayyes is an Arab 
journalist and publisher, who is chairman of 
Riad El-Rayyes and Associates Ltd., a group 
of independent information consultants and 
publishers based in London. He presented 
this study at the Ninth International Sympo- 
sium on “The Gulf and the Arab World," 
which was organized by the Centre for Arab 
Gulf Studies at the University of Exeter from 
10 to 12 July 1986. 


THE ECONOMIC environment in 
the gulf, despite outward appea- 
rances, is similar in many respects 
to that of other under-developed 
countries in the Third World. It is 
burdened with the same aggravat- 
ing circumstances such as a great 
and growing difference between 
rich and poor which generates so- 
cial unrest and political instability, 
and the weakness or absence of a 
successful nationalist reform 
movement which is willing and 
able to work for social and eco- 
nomic change. It is tho ideal 
breeding ground for radical fun- 
damentalism, Islamic or otherwise, 
which promising swift progress by 
doing away with obstacles which 
seem otherwise insurmountable. 
The Gulf Intelligentsia is attracted 
by the promise of overcoming 
backwardness through the appli- 
cation of radical measures. 

This situation became worse 
when oil reinvigorated Inherited tri- 
bal allegiances and regional 
squabbles, which in turn exac- 
erbated the divisions of the Arab 
World. Arab unity is less relevant 
as an aspiration today than it was 
in the 1950 s and 1960's. All Arab 
Gulf regimes found in "batkanista- 
tlon" a haven for their privileged 
oil revenues, resisting any attempt 
to forge an Arab unity which might 
threaten to dilute their newly 
found wealth. 

With oil money pouring in. the 
search to establish small regional 
economic-political entitles became 
paramount. This was the raison 
d'etre for the emergence of the 
modern state in the Arab Gulf as 
we know it now. It resulted in the 
phenomenon of '"oil nationalism, " 
where - exaggerated emphasis is 
placed on sovereignty, financial 
contributions and economic 
achievements, with the objective 
of showing off these smalt states 
as the best form of political orga- 
nization in (he Gulf. 

Oil came into conflict with Arab 
nationalism, when many Arabs in 
the 1970s questioned whether 
Arab oil was a weapon that could 
be used for the economic ad- 
vancement of Arab society in gen- 
eral or functioned only as an in- 
strument of its subjugation. Natu- 
rally. the Arabs, with their highly 
developed political instincts,' 
wanted to use oil as a lever for 
pressure and political bargaining 
in the sphere of international rela- 
tions. 

1967 was a watershed in mod- 
em Arab history. For the first lime 
a serious dialogue took place on 
an official level as to whether on 
could be used as a weapon in 
international politics. This debate 
W&a - pursued during . exchanges 
throughout the June War of 1967, 
the Baghdad Summit of August 
: 1987 and in the corridors of the 
. Khartoum conference fn Septem- 
bar .1987. ended ineffectually. 

■Mpny Arab nationalists realized 
that oil had become a liability. 
They . discovered that Arab funds 
and. financial investments in the 
West were not a weapon in the 
hwds of the Arabs, but, on the 
contrary. In the hands of the West: 
ThJE dernonst rated that the oil em-' 
pafao ’was a do ubie ■-edged wea- 
pon which might backfire on the 
Rfectsie .moment of 
.eonfrw^feri. : ,We : .need only 
Skrioh.the 
8eCl ?i ar V , Pf ,he Trea- 
.^^/Iftfldng- abdut M\\ow be- 




tween Arabs and their oil said: 
"These people do not own oil; they 
merely sit on it.” 

The Western response to the 
Arab use of the “oil weapon" was 
principally conditioned by the 
Arab's weak control over their en- 
ergy resources. The essential fac- 
tor was not the fictional sov- 
ereignty and quasi-legal owner- 
ship of oil resources, but the abil- 
ity to use resources, whether in 
tho form of oil or petro-dollars. 

Adding insult to injury was the 
fact that the level of individual in- 
come from oil revenue in Gulf 
countries increased the sense of 
difference between one Arab and 
another. A wedge was driven be- 
tween the rich Arabs getting ri- 


falled to become an Instrumental 
factor in any Arab unity scheme. It 
wa9 not effectively used for eco- 
nomic development in non -oil 
countries or to increase Arab eco- 
nomic inter-dependence. Arab un- 
ity Is inevitably a political decision 
enforced by political forces and 
leadership, and not attained by 
simple economic attractions, how- 
ever important they might seem. 

Today, with the reduction in oil 
revenues and the changed eco- 
nomic climate this has brought 
about, dissatisfactions among a 
number of different communities 
may herald a period of political un- 
certainty and social conflict. There 
is widespread recognition that un- 
less policies are adopted to take 


exacerbated by the economic 
slowdown, they may now be more 
forceful in their demands for a 
greater share of wealth and more 
say in political-decision making, 
precisely in order to prevent politi- 
cal uncertainty and to secure their 
own economic future. 

Co-operation and federation 

The ruler of Abu Dhabi. Sheikh 
Zayed Ban Sultan Al Nahyan. (now 
president of the UAE) was asked 
in 1970 whether it was true that 
the Gulf rulers had encountered 
any serious disagreements over 
their future plans for federation or 
independence. He replied: 'This 
bread comes from this dough. Is It 



The GCC leaders: All for one. 

cher, and the poor Arabs getting 
poorer, and oil money Increased 
the polarization between the 
haveB" and the "have note". This 
had a different impact on the I wo 
groups. 

Labour migration from the 
have-nots" to the "haves" has 
become a means of exerting pres- 
sure on decision-making by both 
sides and has created problems in 
heir relationship. "Oil national- 
ism has become a weapon of mu- 
tual blackmail between Arab oil 
countries (the rich) and Arab 
non-oil countries (the poor). The 
oil countries” employ lens of 
housands of workers and expa- 
tiates Irom the "non-oil coun- 
tries, and these are often the 
nerve centre of their economic life. 

porkers and expatriates ra- 
mit to their own countries millions 
of dollars each year, constituting a 
major portion or Invisible earnings, 
it has created a brain-drain from 
he non-oil countries, while deve- 
topmg consumer, habits copied 
from the oil rich countries that the 
poorer countries can III afford. 

ir.»X h0 « clr ?* e blackmail comes 

nto effect when the oil countries 
threaten to expel these workers 
and replace them with a more do- 
cile and cheaper workforce (e.g. 
Aaians) In order to extract political 
advantage frorti non-oil countries, 
equally, non-oil countries can 
ffiroteft-to-uM their' expatriates 
SJJSK to destabilize the 

tt l a 1 0il countHft* Thus 

ihe vlc^us circle is maintained, .; 

;At the. same time Vol). money ■ 


account of (and offset) the less 
successful aspects of past mod- 
ernization, the political repercuss- 
ions could be explosive. 

The consequences of the eco- 
nomic downturn will vary In each 
of the Gulf countries. .It will 
depend on the kind and extent of 
austerity measures implemented, 
how these affect a variety of 
socio-economic groups, and 
whether these lead to disappoin- 
ted expectations. Much will un- 
doubtedly depend on the quality of 
leadership of (ha rulers and elite. 
The effect of the shrinking eco- 
nomic cake may be a widening of 
the economic gap and an Increase 
In the potential for social conflict 
between the elite classes, who 
have creamed off the bulk of the 
oil revenues In the past, and the 
majority for whom the benefits 
have been more limited. 

Thus the self-imposed censor- 
ship on the part of the people In 
return for material benefits bes- 
towed upon them by the oil wealth 
may give way to criticism and dla- 
sdence. The growing middle 
classes already feel less, Inhibited 
in criticising the systematic and la- 
vish palronage on which their rul- 
ers depend, The disproportionate 
expenditure on military Weapons 
he tack of political liberalization, . 
Ihe holtow pro-Palestinian rhetoric 

UnriiS® relatiQ nshlp with the 
Unted States are all obyloua 

f£. iiS iL B S ,r ?SI? °f . discontent. 

I The. fact 16 that the mlddie olaeses 
d ° not: have an Interest in radical" 
change,, Bui, With, their grievances r 
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reasonable to suppose that the 
bread of the Arabs of the Gulf is 
made of a dough very different 
from that of other Arabs of the 
east or of the north?" Sheikh 
Zayed, famed for such nuggets of 
succinct Bedouin wisdom, was In 
effect telling his questlonner that 
since the human material of the 
Gulf was not so unlike that of the 
rest of the Arab World, It would be 
unreasonable to suppose that 
there were not disagreements. As 
the UAE was born out of these 
disagreements, it was an appropri- 
ate remark, not least In expressing 
some sympathy with the rest of 
the Arab nation. 

At the bottom of most hearts in 
the Gulf, there Is a hankering to 
belong to some larger political ent- 
ity than a Sheikhdom which may 
be little more than a family estate, 
or an oil Held. This longing man- 
ifested itself clearly on 18 Febru- 
ary 1968, when the ruler of Abu 
Dhabi, Sheikh Zayed, and the ruler 
of Dubai, Sheikh Raahed Ben Said 
Ai Maktoum,.. announced the set- 
ting up of a federatlbn between 
their two states and Invited in the 
remaining five Sheikhdoms of the 
Trucial coast (now the UAE), Shar- 
jah; Ajam, Um Al Quwaln, Fujaira, 
and Ras Al Khalmah, as well as 
the rulers of Bahrain and Qatar. 
They met In Dubai from the 25-27 
February 1888, and. the resulting 
agreement became the pivot 
around Which political life | n the 
^ ulf „ r ©voived until the last day of 
the, British i Raj* The Idea of a fed- 
eratlon wm born. The Gulf rulers 
flirtQcf withj it for th© coming four 
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years, until they eventually settled 
for the status of mini-states. ; 

For a decade thereafter, the I 
Gulf states kept their distance L 
from one another and compete i 
for the recognition of the Ai&[ 
World in the only way they knee 
how (by splashing their money! 
around In economic and flnandili 
assistance). But their worit ' 
changed abruptly with the upsurge ' 
of Islamic militancy and the Irantai « 
Revolution of January 1979. The 
Gulf War in September 1980 
greatly increased the sense of ki- 
security of the Gulf rulers, and : 
provided a stimulus to the process 
of policy co-ordination. Support 
for the creation of a regional orgk- ; 
nizatlon overcame ingrained oppo- 
sition because of the growing real- ; 
izatlon that the Gulf rulers would ! 
either stand together or fall Irufr 
vidually. 

The Gulf Co-operation Counci 
(GCC) comprising the six Gifl: 
states (Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qa- 
tar, Bahrain, the UAE and Oman] 
was inaugurated. It was the fksl , 
and only serious attempt of JU j 
kind since the federation exper-i 
iment in the late sixties prior to In- ' . 
dependence. The Idea of co-ordW : 1 
ion had been sown earlier emid -.. 
the growing insecurity which sfil . 
haunts the Gulf rulers. At a special ► ' 
conference, the first of Its kind, i 
held in Muscat In 1974, and at* r . 
tended by the foreign ministered-; 
all Gulf states (Including Iraq and 1 
Iran) Sultan Qaboos of Oraku. 
urged foreign ministers to formic j 
late a unified security policy to 
face potential threats to the re- ; 
glon. His appeals for action wera-. 
later taken up by Kuwait In 1976 ; 
when It formally called for the es- ; 
tablishment of a kind of Gulf union 
with the object of realizing oo-i 
operation In all economic, poHlIJJ ! 
educational, and Informatw r 
fields. The Soviet Invasion of «■* 
ghanlstan in 1979 and the wH 
break of the Iran-lraq War flnffljh 
galvanized the spirit of unity. J 
suiting in the establishment onj» » 
GCC In Riyadh on 25 May 1981. - 

The GCC proved to be all thfcjf ; 
to all men. For Saudi Arabia wjn, 
Its geographical size, oil weal®. . 
religious significance and wf 
tlvely large population, the 
would provide the forum for H • , 
perform the role of the blggsjj:; 
participant. On the other hJJj. 
Kuwait feels and acts on the DJJ jt 
that it is the most qualified staw 
to lead the smaller states in orj? 
to create an equilibrium with 
big brother, Saudi Arabia. For J 
UAE, Bahrain and Qatar, HJB*;, 
convenient shelter from a atonjy - 
Arab world. Oman, In its turn viw j : 
the formation of the GCC 
platform to assert its Identity. . h;. 


fluence events in the area an«p- * 
the most appropriate country T 
provide Its foreign policy of ■ 
blishlng closer relations with jp 
W est a certain degree of c 011 ?* 
tive support. " j 

The absence of I rad an .fJ ?S' 
Yemens froqi the GCC wdl j 

rantee some coherence in tna 
ganlzatjons foreign policy ^ U 
short term at least) and safefl , 
Oman’s special relationship ,. 

Egypt and Its security 

gements with the United I St* w. !; 
particular. Moreover, tns I 
should secure Oman a snarp . y 
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Bank Al Mashrek 

in the service of 
the Jordanian 
economy, 

see page 12-13 
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The Arab Bank 

Extends its heartfelt congra- 
tulations to His Majesty 
King Hussein on the happy 
occasion of his fifty-first 
birthday, wishing him a long 
and healthy life 


"" • • A!. V./x a'-rtfttar 3 rivals UAfc"ai dirhams Kuwait & Bahrain 250 fils SyT»a & Lebanon 3 pounds 

Price: Jordan 150 fils Sfttidi’ Arabia * J 
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The King and the people 



Press conference tackles plan issues 

AMMAN (Star) -His Royal High- hear a re-alfir™,,™ ... .. llJOU CO 


AMMAN (Star) — His Royal High- 
ness Crown Prince Hassan said 
last Monday that the Jordan 
Development Conference “went 
beyond the concept of a pledging 
conference and was not conceive- 
d as such." Prince Hassan was 
speaking at the press conference 
following the final session of the 
three day* conference during which 
he and Minister ol Planning Taher 
Kanaan answered wide ranging 
questions on the plans for both 
the East and West Banks. 

Prince Hassan sard thal. while 
the government was happy to 


hear a re-affirmation of support 
[or Jordan s development plana, 
the basic point of the conference 
was to confirm (he Importance of 
ine Kingdom s pivotal role In the 
region s development. He said It 
was a “desire to see Jordan as a 
centre of investment in Industry 
and agriculture, a centre of excell- 
ence aiming at maximizing Its in- 
vestment in manpower." 

Prince Hassan stated that Jor- 
dan had presented the plan 
openly, had accepted criticism and 
regarded comments from partici- 
pants as "healthy and sound Indi- 


cators". Jordan would continue 
dialogue with Arab, regional and 
international countries and will 
focus on the regional position of 
Jordan, in terms of strengthening 
pan-Arab economic integration in 
the future. 

■'ll appears to me that the trilat- 
era relationship — 0 f Jordan, the 
region and the international com- 
munity — which was discussed 
during the conference is the ulti- 
mate module for economic co- op- 
eration between those who have 
the technical and technological 
expertise and those who have in- 


vestment facilities and raw mat- 
erials." he said. He stressed that 
Jordan would co-ordinate with the 
Arab states and the Gulf Co- op- 
eration Council (GCC) on how to 
use the preferential trade relation- 
ship between the Kingdom and the 
European Community countries to 
support Jordan’s position as a re- 
gional trade centre. 

Asked about the government's 
West Bank Development pro- 
gramme, Prince Hassan said It Is 
not a substitute for liberation or a 
political Initiative, but Is a policy to 
meet the challenge of man and 


Item ©rican* fjtnffct 
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land and to deepen the Palestinian 
and Arab Identity in the occupied 
lands". Prince Hassan explained 
that the method used In formulat- 
ing the programme followed that 
for the East Bank plan. The gov- 
ernment had met with representa- 
tives of both the formal and infor- 
mal economic sectors and at- 
tempted to set priorities for deve- 
lopment with the stress placed oil 
production. 

He emphasized that participation 
In the programme Is open to all 
Palestinians In the occupied terri- 
tories and discounted suggestions 
that the Jordanian government 
was competing for the "public opi- 
nion of the Palestinians." He said 
that no-one can forecast the end 
of the occupation and the "princi- 
ples of the new programme rest 
on the fact that It is support for 
the resistance within the context 
of development." 

Prince HaBsan noted that the 
Jordan's decision to contribute JO 
10 million from the budget for the 
West Bank programme in 198? 
arid each year thereafter Is not a 
new departure for the government 
He pointed out that the treasury 
already pays JD 12 million in sala- 
ries and other support to the peo- 
ple of the West Bank and Ga zfl 
and said "I do not think there Is a 
government or Institution that can 
say It has contributed more than 
Jordan out of the general budget. 

Prince Haasan and Mr Kanaan 
explained that the West Bank pro- 
gramme shpuld not be conceived 
as a plan to be Implemented a* 



Parliament replies King’s speech 

9 The Upper (Senate) and Lower Houeee of Parllement lest 
Thursday endorsed Hie Majesty King Hussein's speech from 
the throne. King Hussein delivered his speech at the open- 
ing of the Parliament’s fourth ordinary session on 1 Novem- 
ber. 

Meeting under the chairmanship of Senate Speaker Ah- 
mad A! Lawzl and Lower House Speaker Akef Al Fayez, the 
two chambers endorsed the two Houses draft replies to the 
speech which is to be presented to King Hussein at the 
Royal Court on Saturday. 

Prince Hassan pays tribute 

• Jordanian medical teams who took part in relief opera- 
tions to assist the victims of drought and famine In Sudan 
and who helped to establish a hopsital at Kass were ho- 
noured on last Thursday by His Royal Highness Crown 
prince Hassan. 

Prince Haeean met with the teams at the Royal Court and 
praised their effort for offering medical services to the Su- 
danese people. 
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and attempt to, channel funds so 
that they will lead to. the develop* 
Jnent of productive structures and 
bodies jn all the major sectors ot 
social, and economic life In the ter- 
ritories, ■ 



MR. ASHOK DAYAL, IS IN JORDAN. 

MR. A. DAYAL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

banking of Grindlays Bank pic London 

ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. DAYAL IS CURRENTLY 
VISITING JORDAN TO. MEET WITH 

government and banking officials, 

AND SEVERAL CUSTOMERS OF THE BANK 

Accompanied by the bank's general 

MANAGER IN JORDAN, MR. D. FRASER 

Hckenzie during his visit. 

;HR; A; DAYAL INTENDS VISITING THE WEST 
BANK; WHERE GRINDLAYS HAS 5 BRANCHES 
-WHICH ARE TEMPORARILY CLOSED. 
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Jordan could play a role in 
technology says King Hussein 


•Jordan is committed to equity and stability 
•Plan for West Bank is a responsibility 


AMMAN (Star)— The 1986-1990 
National Development Plan for 
Jordan, was Inaugurated last Sa- 
turday amid hopes of uninter- 
rupted success, with a speech by 
His Majesty King Hussein. He ex- 
pressed the confidence and op- 
timism that the conference's delib- 
erations would enhance and. 
complement the efforts of Jorda- 
nian programmes In drawing up 
the new socio-economic pro- 
gramme for the Kingdom. 

'Jordan has placed much faith in 
Interaction with other cultures and 
co-operation with other countries. 
And we have always welcomed 
participation by specialized regio- 
nal and international organizations 
and have sought the reviews of 
experts and friends' the King 
stated. 

King Hussein In his speech en- 
titled 'Towards Intra-Regional and 
International Co-operation’ dealt 
with Jordan's policy on regional 
and International levels. The King- 
dom's policy he stressed, places 
emphasis on Inter-Arab co- opera- 
tion and complementarity which Is 
based on Arab solidarity within the 
framework of the Arab League, 
and its various organizations. This 
meant, Inter-regional co-operation 
in the world arena and construc- 
tive bilateral togetherness. 

On the International level, King 
Hussein made it known that Jor- 
dan has always encouraged 
inter-regional co-operation and 
has always fulfilled its obligations 
to financial Institutions. 'The King- 
dom has keenly participated in fin- 
ding solutions to fundamental 
international economic and huma- 
nitarian and scientific issues.' 

King Hussein went on to state 
that an Important element of the 
Kingdom's economic strategy is 
Its faith In Arab economic integra- 
tion and joint Arab action backed 
by the help and support of sister 
Arab states. In addition, Jordan 
has given increasing importance 
to bridging the gaps and curbing 
disparities In Its regional relations. 

.Turning to the national level, 
King Hussein stressed that the 
comprehensive sectorial and re- 
gional development efforts were 
geared towards realizing socio- 
economic stability, freedom of ac- 
tion and sound methods In direct- 
ing available resources. 




His Majesty King HuBSein 

Reviewing the Kingdom's policy, 
he spoke of the bringing up of a 
generation of skilled individuals 
capable of Interacting effectively 
-with mechanization and stressed 
the need to encourage national 
capabilities In the fields of more 
•sophisticated services, design and 
maintenance so that Jordan could 
become an important centre for 
technological and engineering ser- 
vices in the area. 

"Banking and financial Institu- 
tions must look to a reinvigorated 
role In order to participate fully In 
financing projects and to utilize 
modern financial instruments in 
domestic regional and inter- 
national transactions." the King 
noted. 

On the occupied territories, the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, King 
Hussein stated that the economy 
of these places were serving to 
augument the resources of the Is- 
raeli economy. The development 


plan, he stressed, was aimed at 
helping the Arab inhabitants im- 
prove their conditions and boost 
their steadfastness In the light of 
Israeli practices. 

"The Kingdom has pursued a 
policy of support and assistance 
to civilian Arab Institution's 
concerned with basic services and 
kept Jordan's bridges and markets 
open in order to serve as an outlet 
to West Bank products and as a 
conduit to Arab markets. These 
measures are to alleviate the 
plight of occupation and are not a 
substitution for a just and com- 
prehensive solution that could res- 
tore the legitimate rights to the 
rightful owners." 

King Husspln went on to slate 
that Jordan has included the oc- 
cupied West Bank and Gaza Strip 
in the 1986-1990 development 
plan. This Is because the Kingdom 
deems It necessary to come up 
with the implementation of a com- 
prehensive strategy to help the 
Palestinians under Israeli rule and 
boost their steadfastness and ties 
to their homeland in order to coun- 
ter Israeli moves aimed at evicting 
them from their homeland. 

The programme had been 
( evolved, King Hussein reiterated, 
as a result of the people's needs 
for services, housing and hospi- 
tals. "Our goal Is to revive the 
Palestinian economy and enable It 
to develop an independent struc- 
ture so that the Palestinian Arab 
Identity would be preserved 
through a strengthening of the 
economic social and cultural fa- 
bric" 

King Hussein stated that this 
sacred objective would not be 
achieved through Jordan’s limited 
resources alone 'We must turn to 
our Arab brethern, friends peace- 
loving peoples and defenders of 
rights around the globe.' 


Prophet Mohammed’s birthday 

The Muslim world marks today the birthday annivers- 
ary of the great Prophet Mohammed “Peace be upon 
Him". On this dear occasion, the staff of the Star ex- 
tend the best wishes and congratulations to Muslim 
readers. 
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Sport in Jordan: 

Saga of its development through the years 


By Hamdan Al Hajj 

Star Staff Writer 

Historical background 


“THE SPORTS movement In Jor- 
dan Is relatively young," commen- 
ts Of Suha Maher Khalifeh, a lec- 
turer at the Faculty of Physical 
Education at the University of Jor- 
dan. In an Interview with The Star, 
Dr Maher, tracing the history of 
sports in the Kingdom, stated that 
the summer ol 1921 marked the 
introduction of the first soccer 
game in Amman. 

However, some form of sports 
culture with sports activities ex- 
isted long before that. First, 
among Ihe ancestors In this re- 
gion, — the nomads, then the se- 
‘ mJnomads. Later on, it involved the 
village and town dwellers. Sports 
and physical activities were an im- 
portant element of their socio- 
cultural tradition. 

The love of sporting activities 
was deeply engrained In their ha- 
bits and traditions, their way of 
life, and the climate, as exempli- 
fied in their constant fear of Inter- 
nal tribal feudings and external tri- 
bal raids. 

The early Jordanians, she 
stated, eked out a living by migrat- 
ing constantly across the desert. 
They did this because they were 
perpetually seeking better grazing 
lands for their animals or escaping 
from their enemies or Ihe ravages 
of bad weather. To these early 
Jordanians, physical strength and 
physical activities played an im- 
portant part In their daily lives. 
Learning how to ride camels and 
horses, as well as how to fight and 
hunt, were an integral part of their 
childhood experiences and essen- 
tial for individual and group survi- 
val. 

On the other hand, Dr Suha 
Said, Sir John Bagot Giubb, In 
1957. described the harsh desert 
conditions which shaped the lifes- 
tyle of the Bedouins In the follow- 
ing manner: ‘The surroundings in 
which they live have produced a 
hardy race, endowed with martial 
qualities and with practical, as op- 
• posed to an intellectual or theore- 
tical turn of mind.’ 

the primary leisure activities, in- 
. eluded breeding and racing of 
camels, and horses; hunting, 
aword fighting, folk dancing, mu- 
sic, poetry and $tory telling.' The 
nomads' basic aims were to attain 
a high level of physical strength, 
courage and fitness in order to In- 
sure survival and protection. This 
helped considerably to Integrate 
the individual into the dominant 
■ social value system; 

Referring to modem, times. Dr 
Suha added that the development 
Qf sports movement In Jordan was 
. ctoBely Hnfced to t he : establishment 
of the Emirate of .Transjordan (as 
; 1 W was then known) In 192 1, , 

! oouW to tiMded Into 

V The firat 6ne 

, : .•> beban in 1921 and ended tri leoe. 

‘ ™ parted saw the'lnlroductldn ol 

; - Spcear ; In Amman apd ihe-sur- 
, : v.^J.^ndlng ;.' c . : ■ 


Leisure activities included racing and breeding 
of horses, camels hunting and sword fighting 
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Horae racing formed part of early sports activities 
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Prince Hassan in martial 
arts stance 


Al Falsall team In 1963 


affairs, volunteering their services Ktfo facniSea ? °" and soclo "P° li i |cal situations which re- 

as promolere, trainers, coaches ^8ir commin ^nt Q ?o=t ‘S.Pk r8u £ 8u,led ,n flreat chfl nges in terms of 
and referees, . - . D 8 L C ' °KS?k , ? ere 5 t ?- ^ough the organizations governing 

Thau ( nm a • u. , W* vol,eyba IJ ar >d/or basket- sports. ■ 

J h ®y formed their own teams, boll were part of the dubs’ activi- 
scheduled their own practice J’ 03 - the primary orientation was Ths nf thaea , 
times, organized and super- toward soccer — Jordan's first * 1 ne ■ °I . the3 ® two clrcUm- 


They formed their own teams, 
scheduled their own practice 
fW' , u , organized and super- 
wsed their own games. Soccsr 
and other- forms of sports grew In 
popularity and the people became 
inweas'ngiy interested in being 
participants as well as spectators. 
Those former students werb en- 
couraged to Introduce sports Into 


towkrt 80006? '- JorS first * Th e .first of thea ® two clrcUm- 
organlzed sports and unquestlon- Ift 0 ?, w 1 f s ,* t 1 t ie unification of the 

ably «” ** "4 twa 

der^„rra^,u 8 ar a r 

lor? by DlaSwa Snri ™,? le oN 2“ named the Hashemite Klna- 

S’:: dom ol Jordan. The Waal Bank 


• iho nrT.r.7ii »i~i» >u« thusisists who, with helo from thn 

he periphery of public school ays- ; military, succeeded in deveEp ng 

,em ' •. ' ■: ; ', action in which sports cbuid 






....iw,, ©jjuria coura 

«Portlhg m^JSS^'ST. 

*,'■ ■ bXw n ^? U ,t 0 S'bii&n 1 ,' Tl^e unification between the two 

^ nd | hcrea8lngl ; of sporirTn the armv J Banks was . significant to the 
'® s n M ln . ; tremeiy' conspicious ^and" r«" orowth and devetopment of sports 

Jordan Was paraUe ed:bv tha rise-: crw.toW I-Mti.^™ *••• .*hv re-,\ In .Inrrtfln The 1QAA uuai* nrootflr 


was ..that part of PaieeHne (with 
the exception of the Gaza Strip) 
that remained under Arab control 
after 'the 194a Arab-lsraell war. 


i rogOlarity- ot sports activities ln ; ‘ tremeiiy conaScioui 
Jgrdan.WaS parallelled by the rise- .s^t^ inSon 
; and development of sports clubs. •- ■ 

Many . ■ , ha ^ „, hl 


Sports in Jordan 


governmental involvement 



In Jordan. The 194B waf created 
tremendous social, political prob- 
lems 1 arising from tha sudden entry, 
into the Eqst Bank of about half a 
million Palestinian refugees,' ^toge- 




The resultant Immense Increasa m bt 
urban population and In the |J m ’ 
ber of sports clubs and partid- ar 

pants created the need lor . yc 

sports governing body that coiid 
promote co-operation and under.' S 

standing, and could arrange w 0 

supervise competitions among tb j a [ 

various sports clubs of boH|“ f 

Banks. ,c 

The second major circumstance: o 

to effect change In sports gov-i a 

ernlng bodies was the first Aral- st 

International sports event (Arab. re 

Olympic Games), held In Atexu- i si 

dria, Egypt, in 1953. Eligibility b ? n 
participation of amateur teams > o 

from Arab countries necesfri ci 

tated that each country be repre- ! ju 

sented through some type d 4 
national sports orlganlzation 
These two forces resulted In llte 
founding In Jordan, of the Higher-; „ 
Committee for-Sports ( AJ-Lajna Al- ’ ‘ 

Ryadla Al-Ulya), in 1952. This v 

Committee was composed of vart-. ‘ l 
ous sports leaders who repre- 
sented 18 sports clubs from bold # 
Banks, and It assumed respond-: 
billty for training the participating - Z 
teams for the event in Alexandria |, 
It also organized local compel!- r ’ 

tions. g 

During the 1950's, the locus of ' ■ 

control over sports and youth al- c 
fairs shifted gradually from Ihe; £ 

hands of the graduates and sports r 
clubs into the better managed - 1 s 

but still volunteer — sports orgs- t 

nization, with more co-ordinated 
efforts. In a Royal Pronouncement t 

in 1981 by His Majesty King 
Hussain, Jordan's National Olym- c 

pic Committee was created to ei- c 

tabllsh uniform ruleB and reguia- , 

tions corresponding with those d 1 j, 

the Olympic movement. As such, ' £ 

the General Sports Federation t 

was dismantled and the Jordanian 
Olympic Committee became the- 
legitimate sports governing body- 

in the view of many Jordanians, 
the creation of the National Olym* : 
pic Committee represented a glare 
and valiant professional step, M l : 
paved the way for Jordan's parti- 
cipation in the International arena 
Both sports leaders and commen- 
tators view the 1950's as tjj: 
"golden age" of Jordanian sports ■ 

— the time during which sport* ; 
became more organized ejj t 
professionally managed, Sport* i 
enthusiasm was obvious In evefy; 
Institution, club, school and the m- ; 
lltary. It became associated with* ; 
modern sense of pride and pa*’ r 
slon. . ;; 

y 

Sports development during the , 
first period Dr Suha said, was con- 
tlnued by the graduates through » 
the private clubs and later through | 
volunteer sports committees. Ufr : 
questionably, the graduates were » 
the major Influential force m-W % 
development of organized spora^ 

In Jordan, for not only were they . . 

Its primary leaders, but they alM f 
Initiated sports activities In the pjJ’ j 
bile schools and the military, w . . 
the same time, their philosophic^ •: 
direction was probably one of ns. ; 
most fortunate aspects of^w . 
early development of organize 
sports In Jordan. Their main tnriM . 
was ■ not influenced by spscij i. 
guidelines, but rather, they 
tained a general view .l° wa ^ ; ; 
building , sound bodies throu?| . 
sports experiences ; as a now? 

with morp of a socializing aspeo i 

Until the end of this period,^ 8 [' • 
States Intervention ; In the dej? *■ 
lopment, and promotion oj L- .. 
sports movement wad flW| ["£ [ •; 
other than Its 'control. In. the 

. schools. : 1 Government P a I rt . lc ^;. < 
tlph mainly manifested llsolf InP® |r; , 
tronlzlng cerdmohles and spw ;•< 
meetings arjd providing. Ilmlteo P* . 
bhclal support for a feyy sports oc. j- 

.caslortb. : . ! :• . •• ■ ' f 
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By Hamdan Al Haj 

Star Staff Writer 

THE YEAR 1986 marked the 
beginning of a conscious govern- 
mental effort at direct supervision 
and control of sports and the 
youth movement In Jordan. A 
number of factors coalesced 
which motivated the government 
to give serious attention to sports 
and to place them under their 
direct jurisdiction. They were as 
follows: 

o Population growth An in- 
credible and sudden population 
surge followed iho 1948 Arnb- Is- 
raeli War, with a consequent up- 
shoot of a youthful population. The 
relative increase of young people 
could be discerned from the in- 
crease in school enrollment, which 
Jumped from 10,729 In 1948-47 to 
414,907 in 1985-66. 

In turn, this population explosion 
of young people Increased the de- 
mands on the government to give 
serious consideration to the youth, 
youth-related program mes , actlvi - 
ties and youthful problems. 

• Improved Economic Situation 
— After experiencing many diffi- 
culties following the 1948 war with 
Israel, Jordan entered a period of 
relatively improved economic pro- 
gress and prosperity during the 
i95G’s and 1960's. The State be- 
came deeply Involved In economic 
and social reform projects. Facto- 
ries and a few relatively large- 
scale modern industries were es- 
tablished. A notable example of 
this economic development were 
the phosphate and cement plants. 

The effect of such Important 
developments was expressed In a 
domestic Increase of about 11.6 
per cent per annum in the average 
Individual Income. This relative In- 
crease in the wealth of the coun- 
try made it easier for the govern- 





atom 



King Hussein (far right) at a cricket match 


King Hussein seeing off an administrative delegation to 
the Third Arab Cham pionship in Morocco in 1961 


more developed ones. Urbaniza- 
tion also resulted In new centres 
of permanent population concen- 
tration in new towns. Consequently, 
the percentage of people engaged 
in agricultural pursuits fell from 75 
per .cent before 1948 to 45 per 
cent after 1951. 

This rapid urbanization also led 
to new problems in housing, sanl- 
ta&on, education and recreation, 
and an Increased youthful popula- 
tion with nothing to do. The coun- 
try suffered not only from a lack of 
public recreational facilities and 
areas, but also from a lessening of 
open space. This brought pres- 
sure on the government to deve- 
lop new strategies to harness, 
control and direct the energies of 
the young population, to meet 
other needs of this growing urban 
■society. 

• Security Needs — Extensive 
■political and military developments 
were Initiated following the esta- 
blishment of the State of Israel in 



Jordanbn and Iraqi national teams In a struggle In 1967 

W to support, supervise, orga 1 - 1948 and consequent thraats to 
n ?e and expand sports and youth national security ^ 
•Programmes . 1 • Security needs called for the n- 

-SgA'ffgj 

.affywBnt considerable develop- help create physk^JJf 
.ihent as a result of the aboiai edu- who were able to prowci ; inw 
wtipbal ; and ecoriomlo changes national houndarle^, heritage, - 
itowtffbed, y bomblned with lm- clal environment, and their Arab 
■■ ^pyed Communications and trans- anb Islamic history. Thus 

■■■—* a “ at Tha 0 ^ M*5. 

Shift resulted, w th heaw mlore- was necessary. Tne puraen 
^.drorn/tbe rural areas; to the .support and expand • large-scale 

.i 7 ' fi =' ■’ .O'" • 


sports and youth plans that could 
include the bulk of Jordanian 
youth and at the same time be in 
harmony with national develop- 
mental needs, had gone beyond 
the economic and planning capac- 
ity of sports clubs and the volunt- 
ary sports governing organizations 
which had so recently been in 
economic peril. 

About the creation of the Youth 
and Welfare Organization, Dr. Suha 
explained that the passage of two 
landmark laws: Law No. 70 of 
1966 and Law No. 13 of 196B, 
were the basis on which the Youth 
and Welfare Organization (YWO) 
was established, in accordance 
with Law No. 13 for 1968 and its 
amendments, the Y.W.O was esta- 
blished as a financially and admi- 
nistratively Independent entity, 
headquartered in Amman. The 
"Y.W.O was vested with legal sta- 
tus and authority to supervise, 
promote sports and youth activi- 
ties, and to implement the Jorda- 
nian Policy for Youth and Sports 
(J.P.Y.S). 

On the formation and phllos- , 
ophy of Jordanian policy for youth 
and sports. Dr Suha said a closer 
examination of the philosophy of 
the J.P.Y.S (under the Y.W.O) will 
provide a clearer picture of the 
forces governing sports develop- 
ment since 1966. The Jordanian 
philosophy for physical activities is - 
derived from the principles, spirit 
end directives of His Majesty King 
Hussein, who sets the example of 
good leadership and sportsman- 
ship. 

It is based on the aspirations, 
traditions, and nature of the Jor- 
danians. who have been known for 
centuries for their gallantry, dign- 
ity, nobility, justice, courage, hero- 
ism, sacrifice, tolerance and com- 
petition. It Is also Influenced by the 
modern age of science that can 
contribute to the present develop- 
ment of Jordan and humanity at 
large. 

Among other things, she went 
on, Jordanian sports aims at deve- 
loping the moral, psychological, 
spiritual and physical potentials of 
all, Including both the gifted and 
handicapped, and promoting public 
health and the welfare of juvenile 
delinquents. They also aim at 
building and strengthening the spi- 
rit of voluntary group who are to 
develop and defend their country. 

Jordanian sports activities are 
governed by following guidelines: 

, They are in pature, non-professio- 
nal sports, meaning that no wages 
; are given to the players. 

i All administrators, umpires, super- 
I vlaors and managers of clubs, fed- 
i orations, and the J.N.O.C are el- 
r ! ected volunteers who do not 
- receive any pay for their services. 

■* They are Incorporated In national 
* aborts, Implying that they emerge 
3 from the needs ol the people or 
5 organizations, such as clubs, |eag- 
9 . ues and the national or Olympio 




stolmi r. 




Receiving a reward from the undersecretary of the Ministry 
of Education In 1948 




Committee, which practise, spon- 
sor, manage, support and finance 
such activities. 

Sports is available to everyone, In- 
cluding children, the elderly, men 
and women — thus encompassing 
the largest number of citizens 
from every city, village, school, un- 
iversity, public and national orga- 
nization. 

.Sports activities encourage parti- 
cipation and perseverance, and 
emphasize the Importance of the 
recreational factor provided 
through these activities, over 
professionalism. 

Ihe members of the national 
teams are selected in an open, 
final competition on the basis of 
physical fitness, excellence, good 
conduct and attitude. This may be 
achieved through the Olympic 
principles on sports adopted by 
the J.N.O.C conforming to the 
principles and spirit of the Olympic 
movement. 

Gports activities depend on the 
State for their constitutional, legal 
and financial support and provi- 
sion of buildings and facilities 
which cannot be provided for by 
'funds from the national sports 
movements. 

Sports activities are under the ju- 
risdiction of thp Ministry of Culture 
and Youth. The Y.W.O Is the com- 
petent authority for all the sports 
organizations and agencies. 

Proper planning for the educa- 
tional and athletic programmes 
concerns itself with the hygiene, 
physical fitness and social secur- 
ity of all athleteB In case of injuries 
or disabilities. 

Talking about the Impact ol the 
youth welter® organization upon 
the overall sports development, Dr 
Suha said tha Y.W.O 1 was. first 
created In 1086 with Prince Ra'ad 
bin Zeld Its first general director; 
Since then, tremendoue growth 
and Improvement have accrued in 
sports and youth activities despite 


the repeated and serious uphea- 
vals besetting the counlry. 

An Important professional 
sports event she added, occurred 
when the M.C.Y. held the first 
General Sports Conference at 
Al-Husseln Sports City in Amman. 
Sports leaders, educators and 
others Interested in sports and 
physical education were invited to 
develop a plan based on research 
to meet the needs of many. 


In his opining speech at the con- 
ference, Sharif Fawaz Sharaf, first 
Minister of Culture and Youth, 
confirmed the principles empha- 
sized by His Majesty King Huss- 
ein, that "sports and physical edu- 
cation are basic components of. 
national consciousness". 

Among the most notable recom- 
mendations were: 


— Emphasizing the role of the 
media for an increased public 
awareness of the importance of 
sports in people's lives and the 
development of the nation. 

— Recommending the revitaliza- 
tion of the Jordanian National 
Olympic Committee. 

Reforming the Internal Sports 
Federation policy to delegate more 
power to the sports federations in 
the planning and decision-making 
concerning their participation in 
national, regional and International 
sports events. 

— Recommending to the Ministry 
of Education that future provisions 
be made to increase physical edu- 
cation classes from two to three 
classes at the elementary level 
and from one to two classes at the 
secondary level. 

— Recommending joint co-operat- 
ion and work between Ministry of. 

, Education and Ministry of Culture 
and Youth to better serve and 
1 develop Jordanian sports. ■ 
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middle east 



developad among™ ^ of ,he 8lluati °" have 

American media and the 
distorted Arab image 

By Mima Hamzeh I ahannn AU... ...ill ■ . 



By Muna Hamzeh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

; WASHINGTON — Now that David 
Jacobson has been set free by 
Islamic Jihad, the American media 
are following thalr usual pattern in 
covering his release. Reporters 
; and Tv cameras were there when 
Jacobson first appeared in Beirut. 
l. h °y there when he new to 
US military hospital In Wlse- 
baden. West Germany for a medi- 
PfJ examination and a reunion with 
nis family. They were there when 
ne landed on American soli, when 
1 ft a ^"*. ,0 D WQRhin flton to thank 

i President Reagan, when he re- 

paBfomia for a home- 

j coming celebration, 
i Jacobson win probably be in the 
for Sfiput 10 days. During 
that time, TV talks hows will inter- 
experts ", Jacob- 
K^i«S^ and lho families of 
hostfl O 0 - qees- 
*2® *? s r °Pehtive: Do you 
think there is more hope now that 

S-SWiiW 

rori2s7 hfl *° neflo,,at0 lef - 

k™ 0 ” ^‘faoobson finally ge| 8 

hSU? “!? ,he media decide ttiey 

2Sf?riS?*fh U3le ? Gvery wanue -fn 
cqvertrgthe story, things will go 

■ ffapjj fa nonnal — the hostages In 

wfl *.. bo fafflotten again. 
S2/ e ^ n quesl, ? n8flboul their cap- . 

thrity win remain unanswered andL 

Kt2!5 rtean pub,te wii1 r «main as 
ignorant as ever about the clrcum- 

stenets that fed to their captivity. 
While the media dedicate, a lot 

miSff® a , nd . llme to covering (he 
of American, hostages. 
dedlcate dmfcr space 
end tirfie toexplalnlng U8 polfey fn 

,ha ®v«nts that led 
. fa the. hpatapa ordeal. 

J* Ji™^ er .P 8culior lhab the me- 

■ JJ2 ?? W^Hona about 

no Americana were 
■ 1 SSLSKoSB Leban On prior to 

k>vasion l anid Its suh- 

banon^iSnf? 11 — w ; aoulh La- 

SEflk£P''& W a, *y Peculiar 


Lebanon, they will tell you that 
those Arabs killed 241 marines In 
Beirut in October 1983. They don't 
know what had happened before 
mat and they don't know anything 
of the context.” 


too controversial. Levin told The 
j Sly- 88 0m Slar ,n an interv, ew last 


of theTOntext:^ 11 * kn0W anythin0 . s l k a h m ol accuaB H d °| having the 

Stockholm syndrom because I 

§mm 

the views of former hostages who nn t 6v f ,n and Conwell are not the 
developed, after their captivity a °[l y ^ ortnBr hostages whose opi- 
new understanding of the Middle are rarB, 7 sought by the me- 
East. ° d a. To commemorate the first an- 

niversary of the TWA hijacking 
two former hostages were Inter- 

lasTjune" ' he NBC Today ' 8how 

Robert Brown was asked what 

S£ C j& 8 £® had reached about 
*5® , M,ddIe E ast. “I think we are 
J|2 fa^jfafl at the real issues and I 

an n |MM«? tJ h » e i. Pale8t,n,an lsaue ,s 

anlsaueihaltotohelMteda'." 

Nodding his head in agreement 
with Brown, TWA’s pilot, John 

iSS! r * k P , « add 5 d> 1,1 think the [ °ng- 
2™ 6009 liB in ex amlnlng 

why this anger and hatred does 
exist for the US In that part of the 

, h 

iljac n ke T d B, TWA t' Si,* 1 ’ 9 end8d th8 

1885 ' nA* 3 . ralher Incredible that Ihe 

«s,sfA"!fss “ 

ind of being too pro-Arab. ! h 0 mad fa afraid that the 

Although Conwell ’s role was S beZ^ or^l^u? 8 ^ 
ery prominent. It Is very rare to maintain^ Sm X Wl T 1° 
iear Ns views on television. Whv? as wHaJmSi ESS2 °L ,hB Arabs 



Si"® t 

Take former hostage Alyyn Con- 

25 S raxamp,e ' When TWA 847 
was hijacked In June 86. Conwell 
emerged as an articulate spokes- 
MJ he , hB8ta 9 08 - Yet wh®n 

tne crisis ended, he was accused 

SLWE"l hll, . no wllh hl8 caP'ora 

and of being too pro-Arab. 

Although Con wall's role wbb 
very prominent, ft Is vary rare to 
near Ns views on television. Why? 
Consider, for one thing, a speech 
he gave at the University of Hous- 
ton last September 

- ' "Americans will become in- 
J® jjf^nqulsh tanritory gained ilia- 


? iWW.Barut-.h September 1983. . An squally outanniM* t 


Jfjd\8h|'ite positions 1 : an ° mtelod - 
t in September 1083. . h Ap equa 


as wlde-eyitf fanatics? ' nB " rabs 

dcubMiwi Vh 8 r6a f? n . 'hara is no 
5JJ'* h S the extent of damage 

te h0 , med,a of Middle East 
L^ 68 8 f xtrama - Both the print 
and Slectronlo media seem to 

&st hS 5 i?rC 1pr S enaIon of Mldd fa 

ta8i history and are unabia in 
SW and historic connac- 
)|9p 8 .bc tween events. As a result 

fiSSSSR , ! J * |Uo op,n,on about the 
MIddte East remains distorted. 

ara^»S^Ta s , rake 


and misled, ■ LaWn, Conwall..B wn , Taslraka 

j8 7^ ,0 w« 22° 




Victims of Circumstances 

^?® PE ND| NQ fan years teaching at a secondary school In 

Gu c 2 ur l r . y ’ , he was fired * 9 iv0n a meagre compen- 
sation and was asked to leave the country in one week. Just like 
a persona non-grata! 

Since he had no choice but to comply with what he viewed as 
2£ , *5JI y measures, he came back home full of hope and deter- 
mination to start a new life and build his dream from scratch. 

wioo!! ,d i n ? h0 ! p e xperienclng a strong feeling of bitterness 
fl iHW n rn0n1, w ! ch he was ,orced to f, 9ht back. He often 
h?J d !? K 8 C0 f? flU88 that he was not against the right of Ara- 
fhoV a U f ou . ntrlea *° h,re their own sons and daughters to run 

HaL ?^Ho b o U8 l e8S J 8 a,ways ,0,t that jt was b8tter tor all coun- 
tries to depend on their own manpower. 

- tn B n u j Q h8 A a ' S0 . fe ! t that he was a victim of a complicated circum- 

mnkS »l th 111 n0 saf0ty i l] et was th0re fa protect him or to 

make this transition a smooth one for him and the thousands of 
other workers who faced the same plight. 

2 ori ?5 r a " d many othera llke bim It Is only fair to say 
m H tir h rA y n?n h n°o| d b ® ® l, ? W8d t0 P fly th0 P riC ® Of «haS8 tr fl U- 
Z Sri HA «n!L C H h f^ 9e ^ t a,l alone ' Th0lr fa mlll0S and children 
b J tt0rneas of having to adjust to new cir- 
cumstances that they had no role in creating. 

tn ri?iI!f,«f o 0 [h 0f 65“ arran 9 0man L therefore, Is necessary 
S Sa? S? °i«, rat ! workers who are facing the reality 

?nr h AraK 0 r»Mif dj 8 **? d, ! flc V ,t dsva topments. It is simply not fair 
Sjwi t le8 l 2 depend on theae P e °P |e Jn the stage 
fhB?rhArkQ « n Ph When they wer0 young and able - and fa turn 
than ever th8m ° n ° e thSy are ° ,d and nead al fa ntlon more 

thflfr'SSWSi. h f m f’ tbese workers who have spent most of 
nof svPn noS Arabian Qulf countries will realize that It Is 
CSunt^ A P rSrf ?ro ^*2! t0 8tart 8,1 w again in their own 
that i he d,,ficul,y of having to revive friendships 
he^ Muntr hl away ’ and t0 r ®cognize physical change In 
veara haVa gr0Wn 30 rapidly over the past twenty ■ 

awemment lM?m,H? ha # ve to adju8t *° the law that bans most 
especially^ teaching 1 . 8 ° m rinfl P8Op ' 0 ° V0r forty years 0,d ' 

faclSo S.?H m !?nt dl h fcult !®\ many countrl08 in the region are 
sector oMhn 2Sni b H ao,ved » however, at the expense of one 
fhev come' f r «?5 » ? a " olher - P0 opla above forty whether 
with t£? or fr °m wlth,n the country are workers 
fields of wor^ 0Xp0rience and knowledge In their respective 

over forty tenonhe Institutions from hiring people 

kers. H Is runToured ihal^r^J? rec ^ aga,nst axperienced wor- 
move designed to termlnUlo govarnr [| ent la about to embark on a 

spent more manthi^v'Lrrn r 0 “, 8 wi,h T ploy00a wh0 ha ™ 

ment. n,ny yeara ln act lve service for the govern- 

of^ unemployment^ to'th^cSmt™ w 1 ® a 80,utlon for the problem 
that unemSoyment Is a c ? nnot deny ,n ,h,s con,ext 

get worse as time qms hv wo ^ aer fa ua Problem that will only 
find a quick and officiant ca . nnot 0,80 belittle the need to 
think that firing 1 a few hundSin SI 1 !? r th,s problem - Bui 1 do not 
lence needed aSfha Work0r8 who have all the exper- 
lem. We need* 0 comMsSn?t2 e e L flc,6 H tly wI11 solve the prob- 
actually help ease the^count^ ^nomto^oWemr ^ Wi " 

those who SSa^mi^yeara 1 in n SJ! tf0rt<0ra ° ver forty and ,,r,nfl 
challenge to our social fahiS LnJf 9 °y er nment) pose a serious 
captions and atffles tawArS2 d iL 0UC ^ u ^ our society’s per- 
■ people get less useful ioff 8 he old - The assumption that 

should not be allowed to ni5fh 9ro »u Old0r !s quits serious and 
scrutiny. M W0d t0 pa83 by without close examination and 

tles pr^ Jctivelff fi 8 hiSn o °A her words, that In moat other aocle- 
begln P ra i? at this age that people 
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SDI: Devices being 


international 

tested on Pacific Islands 


By Dennis R- Chaplin 
and 

Stephanie Wllland 

Compass News Features 

CAMBRIDGE, England — Critics 
of the US Strategic Defence Initia- 
tive, known as “Star Ware," say 
the nuclear shield programme is a 
■ple-ln-the-sky" vision which will 
take decadas to develop, If It is 
feasible at all. But for the Inhabi- 
tants of Kwajaleln Atoll, part of the 
Marshall Islands group in the eas- 
tern Pacific, Star Wars has al- 
ready arrived. 

For more than two decades, the 
67'lsland atoll has been a target 
for testing of inter-continental 
missiles armed with dummy wa- 
rheads which plunge into the la- 
goon at speeds of up to 8,000 
kph. A sophisticated radar track- 
ing and data processing complex 
has been built on the main island 
of Kwajaleln, one of several from 
which the native Inhabitants have 
been evicted. According to resear- 
chers Darlene Keju and Qiff John- 
son, "Kwajaleln has perhaps con- 
tributed more to the nuclear arms 
race then any other spot on 
earth." 

Wllh the establishment of the 
SDI programme, the US military 
has Installed missile assembly and 
launch facilities In the atoll to test 
anti-satellite and anti-missile wea- 
pons. The programme Involves the 
Interception of missiles launched 
from Vandenberg Air Force fired 
from Kwajaleln. 

The atoll, said UJon Eknllang, a 
native of nearby Rongelap Atoll, Is 
"the biggest missile range In the 
world." 

Eknllang is a member of a 
women’s group which has been 
touring Britain under the auspices 
of the Nuclear-Free and Indepen- 
dent Pacific Action Group to draw 
attention to the experiences of Mi- 
croneslan Islanders under 
U.S. trusteeship. 

The United StateB took respon- 
sibility for the 2,141 islands of the 
Marshall, Caroline and Mariana ar- 
chipelagos In 1947 as a trust terri- 


tory under United Nations mand- 
ate, charged with promoting "the 
development of the inhabitants to- 
wards self-government" and 
"economic advancement and self- 
sufficiency." Instead, said 
Lorenza Pedra from the Palau 
Islands east of the Philippines, US 
guardianship has meant "domina- 
tion of Micronesia for military pur- 
poses as a forward base In the 
Pacific." 

The United States has a 
"neo-coloniallst attitude to Ml- 
cronesians," she told a Nuclear- 
Free Zone Steering Committee 
meeting here. 

The missile programme is one 
area of concern; another Is the 
long-term effectsof nuclear tests 
conducted by the United States, In 
the 1950a at Bikini ana Eniwetok 
Atolls, at the northern end of the 
Marshal group. Although the Un- 
ited States ended nuclear testing 
In the Pacific more than two de- 
cades ago — unlike France, which 
continues to conduct tests at Mu- 
ruroa, in French Polynesia — Mar- 
shall Islanders say the legacy of 
ra- 
dioactive pollution continues to 
take Its toll. 

Eknllang said the testing had 
caused thyroid tumors, stomach 
cancer, leukemia, kidney damage, 
stillbirths and genetic defects at 
Rongelap, some 145 km from Bi- 
kini, and similar effects had been 
recorded In the neighbouring atoll 
of Utlrlk. 

Violetta Tarahu, from Tahiti, said 
the nuclear legacy in Micronesia 
was a "frightening Indicator" of 
the likely long-term Impact of the 
testing programme In the French 
Pacific territories. The protestors 
say the United States wants to 
entrench Its strategic presence In 
Micronesia by signing a Compact 
of Free Association with the Mar- 
shall Islands and other Pacific 
trust territories, granting the Islan- 
ders self-government while retain- 
ing US rights to use Kwajaleln and 
other areas for Its military pro- 
grammes. 
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Cordially Welcomes you with its 

be received by head waiter SHARIF AW AD PORWERLYof 
AL SHARQ AND VERSAILLES CLUB, and had worked the r nost 
LUXURIOUS, COSY v and grand restaurants !n DAMASCUS. He 
will serve you with delicious Oriental and Western food In aadi 
tion to the dally Damascus DISH. 

A fabulous reception awaits you for lunch and d jP ne / n 2 9 
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Eniwetok 


Kwajaleln'^ v i. 
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CAROLINE ISLANDS 


The Compact, which has been 
approved by the Marshall Islan- 
ders In a plebiscite, would Involve 
the Injection of $200 million In US 
development aid In exchange for 
the abandonment of lawsultes by 
expropriated landowners and 
islanders claiming Injury from ra- 
diation. The agreement, bitterly 
opposed by the claimants, is being 
held up while the United States 


tries to overturn the anti-nuclear 
provisions In the constitution of 
the Palu group, so it can present 
the UN with a package deal dive- 
sting itself of its mandate territo- 
ries while preserving its military 
Interests. 

For the US military and defence 
contractors, the stakes are high. 
Since 1983 Kwajaleln has been 
the teat site for Rockwell Inter- 


national's MGM-1 18A Peacekeep- 
er MX missile, which is designed 
to penetrate entrenched Soviet 
missile silos. 

The MX project represents 15 
per cent of Rockwell’s business. 
Other major contractors Include 
Northrop, manufacturer of the 
Missile's guidance systems; Avco, 
which provides the re-entry war- 
head and penetration aid devices; 
and General Electric, producer of 
the 335-klloton warheads, of 
which each missile carries 10. 

Kwajaleln also has been used 
lor testing submarine-launched 
missiles for the US Navy. 

The advent of Star Wars, say 
Kehu and Johnson, has led to the 
Installation of radars, sensors, 
computers and communications 
equipment for space-tracking of 
satellites and Inter-continental 
missiles. Testing Is taking place, 
reports say, of systems including 
Boeing's Designating Optical 
Tracker and the Company's 
Low-Altitude Defence System, 
which Is designed to spot, track 
and destroy Incoming warheads 
within 15 seconds, using small- 
yleld nuclear detonations. 

There is a human cost, however, 
paid by some 8,500 islanders 
evicted from their homes to make 
way for facilities. They are en- 
camped on the 31 ha Island of 
Ebeye In huts constructed of 
packing cases and corrugated 
metal roofs. There Is virtually no 
open apace or vegetation. People 
sleep 30 or 40 to a room. Among 
the displaced islanders are at 
least 4,600 children. Disease Is 
rife In the overcrowded dwellings, 
and social problems Include wide- 
spread promiscuity. 
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JORDAN S DEVELOPMENT Conference has ended; the participants have re- 
turned home and it is time to reflect on the three days of meetings which 
brought together^ participants from Arab and friendly nations, and represen- 
tiilives of Jordan s govornmenl and private sectors. 

They wore not three easy days. Months had gone into the preparation of the 
conference programme and it was a demanding one, though one for which the 
dirt nni y ,Slt » g da | 0 9 ations was well deserved. But the delegates also 

deserved 08 ' 3 € * t0 ° f6r cnl,cism and ralae objections where they felt they were 

This was as it should be. Crown Prince Hassan himself described the confer- 
ence as a good opportunity for Jordan to present its development programmes 
for both the East and West Banks in an objective and candid manner. And he 
welcomed the criticism and observations made by the participants ‘with ope- 
ness and impartiality.' and expressed the hope that the conference would sat 
the pattern for the consideration of Jordan's plans "with our partners in deve- 
lopment." 

So the criticisms and observations were made. Some suggested Jordan's 
Five-Year Plan was over ambitious given the world economic situation. Others 
questioned the feasibility of a West Bank Development programme given the 
continuing Israeli occupation. 

But after three days of presentations and discussions which gave the parti- 
cipants a chance to deepen their knowledge of Kingdom's progress over the 
past two decades. they were unanimous in commending the concepts behind 
trie economic and social programmes. 

D ^?rJ h . e J al i? nal ,eve1, the em Pbasis on regional in development in Jordan was 
“fS? as , ? n P V u tlve and far ' s| 9 bted while, at a wider level, Jordan's 

^rbel well reragnired ' h6 lndUS,ria ' na,l ° nS a " d ,ha Arab world has 

The participants also commended Jordan’s allocation of JD 10 million for 
West Bank and Gaza during 1987 Ls a demSration 
?erri h torteS fl ^Sr%nnnnr? ic'SS t0 , help P™? erve Ar0 h Identity In the occupied 
tngyeara, ilwi'l mUS ' n ° W h ° PB tt,a ' in ,hG °° m - 

Subtle designs 

w^i^as^^tomed^^^e^VnrSawi A Ffafr-^^C, h t " S i r ^ it Syria ever 
endorse a number of sanctions aoain-S 9 * S? 8 EEC mem bers to 

two, important events have Taken ^ pfac^The ^ frst W8kS i, of 8,1 these - 

group in Lebanon of two French v £ a i th , e r0,ease b Y a militant 

second was the announcement in wleffion SaTth?’ vihl m S dla,io " andtha 
enng a number pf punitive actions agllnst the Sudani House 18 00nsld - 

A&SaSS “ oontreversia, statements 

the* 0 1 ^ hcHent'and^th ^t he'wa^told H| d ™^h®^® 0 th« e Sy d ans where behtnd 
inteltlgence, &S& and othera may be tehSnd^S ,, ? , , al t ( , hat >, ha laraeli 

proves 

r- i In Pisace to this trouble^ re- 
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Blood-sucking worms 

make medical comeback 


By Andy Crump 

Compass News Features 

LONDON — Scientists from 14 countries 
gathered In Wales recently to examine a cu- 
rative technique that first was used thou- 
sands of years ago, then was discarded as 
barbaric, and now Is back in the forefront of 
medical practice. 

The subject was leeches and the benefits 
that these slimy, blood -sucking worms may 
offer the healing arts. More than 2,000 
years ago, headaches, diseases and trau- 
matic Injuries all were treated by the appli- 
cation of live leeches to various parts of a 
patient's anatomy. 

Similar blood-letting practices are being 
used today by doctors performing some of 
the most Intricate and delicate surgery to 
assist in post-operative healing. After trans- 
planting or re-attaching human limbs or 
tissue, the blood supply at the site of the 
operation often fails to return through the 
veins to the heart, but builds up and reduces 
the supply of fresh blood via the arteries. 

This results in the death or decay of 
tissue. Attempts by doctors, using mechani- 
cal and chemical means, to prevent tissue 
death once venous problems have arisen, 
so far have failed. Some surgeons involved 
in transplants, re-attachments, removing 
cancerous tissue or cosmetic surgery, have 
turned to leeches to remove blood from the 
ate of the operation and to keep blood flow 
regular. 

The leeches Bucki up blood and thereby 
prevent necrosis. They also provide enough 
time (about a week) for capillaries to grow 
across the sutures and allow normal blood 
flow to be resumed. Leeches secrete che- 
micals In their saliva which researchers say 
can counteract several diseases and human 
conditions, including atherosclerosis, throm- 
bosis and some cancers. 

The leeches Introduce these beneficial 
chemicals Into the body when they feed and 
scientists are beginning to Investigate the 


chemicals in depth to understand their Mi 
potential. 

An anti -coagulant, hirudin, was discov- 
ered in leech saliva more than a century 
ago. US biotech nolog lets recently managed 
to clone the 85-amlno acid peptide, with the 
result that supplies of hirudin, the moat 
powerful anti-coagulant known, could be 
more easily obtainable. 

Other agents found in leech saliva include 
two fibrinases. One of these enzymes 
causes blood clots to break up and the 
other is thought to be effective in breaking 
up atherosclerotic plaques, which build up in 
arteries, leading to arterial disease and 
heart attacks. Extracts from the saliva ot 
the giant leech, Haementerla, have been 
found to Interfere with the growth of lung 
tumors and they prevent cancerous ceU9 
from grouping together. 

Contrary to popular belief, leeches do not 
produce any form of anesthetic. 

The curative powers of the European 
leech, Hirudo medicinal is, was the main to- 
pic of the conference at Swansea, site ol 
the world's only leech farm where Dr Roy 
Sawyer keeps 30,000 of the 4 cm long 
creatures. Leeches are black, slug-llke an- 
nelid worms related to the common earth- 
worm. Most species live in ponds or 
streams, although a few have colonized the 
land, living In moist vegetation or on damp 
ground. Two suckers, one at either end of 
the leech's body, enable the worms to at- 
tach themselves to their boats. 

The large posterior sucker Is used mainly 
for crawling; the smaller sucker at the head 
encloses the mouth, which has three jaws. 
The leech leaves a bite scar In the shape of 
the triangular Mercedes-Benz logo. Lee- 
ches can absorb massive blood meals oi up 
to 900 per cent of their body weight; having 
done so, they will not feed again for months 
afterwards f — satiety oan last a year. 

Andy Crump is a scientific wrlter/resear- 
cheF at the Centre for Wrofd Develop- 
ment Education In London. 
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Liberal-Social Democrat Alliance — it 
could alter the face of British politics 

Ou Dnriorirk Smith 
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By Roderick Smith 

Compass News Features 

LONDON — The Germans do It with 
characteristic regularity and efficiency. The 
French do it with Gallic reluctance. The Ita- 
Itens — and the Belgians — do it more fre- 
quently than most. 

But except in wartime or other crisis. It is 
lust 'not British. Political coalition, or 
power-sharing, is a way of life in much of 
Western Europe. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl leads a conserv- 
ative-liberal coalition in West Germany; be- 
fore he took power in 1982, the pivotal Free 
Democrat Party had spent 13 years In gov- 
ernment with the Social Democrats under 
Willy Brandt and Helmut Schmidt. 

Socialist President Francois Mitterrand 
has to work with right-wing Prime Minister 
Jacques Chirac and his slender parliament- ■ 
ary majority In an unprecedented and 
strained partnership the French have dub- 
bed ‘cohabitation’. Chirac's majority is itself 
a coalition of several rightist groups. 

In Italy Bettlno Craxl, a Socialist, presides . 
over the latest version of an uneasy five- 
party centre-right government, one of the 
country’s longest-serving since World Wan 
It. Next year he will hand over leadership of 
the coalition to a conservative. But except 
in wartime, the British voter has refused to 
be seduced by those in favour of changing 
the long-established two-party system of 
alternating majority governments into a 
more plural democracy. 

In British democracy, there are no prizes 
or political points for coming a good second 
or a creditable third. The winner In a consti- 
tuency takes all. There Is no system to allot 
parliamentary seats by any back-up 
measures such as a number of MPs for a 
national percentage of the vote (as in West 
Germany) or an allocation through propor- 
tional representation (as In Italy and, cur- 
rently, France). 

The traditional parties of power and oppo- 
sition — the Conservatives led by Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher and the Labour 
Party led by Neil Kinnock — are both 
happy to work against the emergence of 
any powerful "third force" In British politics. 
That "third force," the Alliance, made up ot 
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David Owen 

the Liberals under David Steel and the So- 
cial Democratic Party under Dr David Owen, 
has long run up hard against electoral math- 
ematics. 

Until recently, few would have given the 
Liberal-SPD Alliance much hope of being 
more than an opportunity for voters to re- 
gister a protest without switching to the 
“real" Labour opposition. For many years, 
the longer-established Liberals in particular 
have won famous by-election victories 
when illness, death or retirement left a vac- 
ancy to be filled between general elections. 

But at general election time, when the 
government of the country is at stake, So- 
cialists traditionally vote Labour and Con- 
servatives vote Tory, as Thatcher s party is 
known for historical reasons. That, however, 
was before the polarization of British polit- 
ics that has taken place since "Iron Lady' 
Thatcher moved the Conservatives deci- 
sively to the right and the Labour Party 
despite efforts to expel extremists and 
present a moderate Image, began to lean to 
the left. 


The result Is that when the Conservatives 
call the next general election — it must be 
held within 21 months — much of the mid- 
dle ground could be up for grabs. If the Lib- 
erals and Social Democrats can present 
a united front to voters, the next election 
may give them their best chance to break 
Into the big league. Such a development 
may seem a little fanciful when there are 
only 19 Liberals MPs and seven Spcial De- 
mocrats in the 650-member House of Com- 
mons. 

But the Alliance which registered up to 31 
per cent support In opinion polls, has shown 
It can overcome differences such as on 
defence policy, and continues to do well in 
by-elections, helped by Thatcher's failure to 
reduce massive unemployment and fears of 
Labour extremists. 

Liberal leader Steel believes the Impor- 
tance ol the next election cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

“The next election is critical if Britain Is to 
break out of the two-party form of politics 
that has dominated the country for the past 
40 years," he told Compass News Features. 
"What the Alliance has to do is ensure peo- 
ple are not bought off by the older party 
groupings doing a cosmetic job to their 
presentation to disguise the true nature of 
their policies and objectives." 

Steel is banging the drum for the Alliance 
by emphasizing its rivals' most glaring politi- 
cal weaknesses. "Mrs Thatcher Is obsess- 
ed with her presentation, believing that the 
message of her brand of Conservatism is 
not getting across. I believe It Is, and that Is 
why voters are deserting her en masse," he 
said. 

■'Similarly, we must show the public that, 
while Kinnock tries to appear brave by 
throwing out a few extremist local councill- 
ors from the Labour Party, he has done 
nothing about two MPs who are members of 
the Trotskylte Militant organization." 

But the Liberal leader does not underesti- 
mate the difficulty of a "final" breakthrough. 

He admitted, "Our current voting system 
ensures there are vast and almost impene- 
i trable ghettos of Labour and Conservative 
, votes which bear little relation to the level of 
support achieved in each area. 



Sri Lanka: Heroin addiction on the rise 


By T.B. Peramunetilleke 

Compass News Features 

COLOMBO, Sri Lanka — IN 1980, accord- 
ing to a recent study, Sri Lanka had 60 her- 
oin addiots. Today tne government acknowl- 
edges 24,000 and some estimates run as 
high 88 100,000. The explosion In use of 
addictive drugs, exacerbated by the coun- 
try s ethnic crisis which is widely believed to 
be linked to it, has left Sri Lanka's health 
and law-enforcement services unable to 
cope. 

The authorities puts much of the blame 
on Tamil rebels who, they say, are smug- 
gling drugs to Western Europe to finance 
tne purchase of weapons to fight the Col- 
ombo government. 

Sri Lanka has become a major transit 
fipjj J°f the heroin trade between India and 
■ akiatan and Europe, according to police 
sources; With the "drop-off" effect, local 
° m 0 usp has mushroomed. "More than 
of the world's Illicit narcotics are 
bsli0VQ d to pass through Colombo," 
2 a recent report from the international 
police agency, Interpol. "Heroin-related 
22® cases increased almost tenfold be- 
!o? e u 1984 and 1985,'’ said Hema Weer- 
oaingne. chalrman of the country's National 
dangerous Drugs Bear'd (NDDB), recently. 

_ Under a ' 1984 legislative amendment, the 
courts must Impose mandatory life prison. 
^W 08:Or the death penalty for certain, 
offences ^ — and stlffer sen- 
being handed down, although 
been executed In Sri Lanka for 
'ho/Ji tnan>a deoade. The. authorities believe 
E2SS- W ^ introduced to the 66,000 sq. km 
re PVbllc by, young European tourists 
V rnoj^topouts attracted by the tropical; oil- 
^te-apd low llvirig costa. 

t aken U P by villagers 
u ®P®rraent .on tourism; as addiction spread, 



victim of Tamil agitation 

prostitution grew among Sri ^nkans de- 
sperate for cash to support their dr uQ habit. 
Now heroin has spread to the capital, and 
the authorities fear it Is becoming prevalent 
In all areas of thB country. 

The drug is freely available throughout 
Colombo, at a street price of just $1 a fix. 
According to the NDDB. most addicts Inhale 
the drug rather than lolecnt. The bMrt es- 
timates that every day Sr) ^ 

sums some 12 kilos of heroin, worth about 
2 6' million rupees (5100,000). W® are 
lucky that local heroin Is a low .?, r “ d ®2 n B 
ourlty level of just 60 per cent, Weerasin- 
ghe said. "If the quality was higher we 
would have had many more deaths from 
overdose." 

a. i* the Island's medical services, have 

fmsossi 

Hanv narS addS. In. suoh a shert 


period." 

State hospitals recorded 2,950 addicts 
seeking help in 1985. up from 1,612 the 
previous year. But the authorities said the 
social stigma of addiction meant many pa- 
tients tried to obtain private treatment. In 
its 1986 report, the NDDB estimated that 
there were a total of 24.000 heroin addicts. 
But independent researchers believe 
50,000 is a more likely figure, and the au- 
thorities have privately admitted it could be 
as high as 100,000. Sri Lanka’s population 
is approximately 15.9 million. 

Addicts are typically unmarried males be- 
tween 16 and 25, usually with limited edu- 
cation and skills, and often from large fami- 
lies with minimal parental care. Officials be- 
lieve a great many schoolchildren are also 
involved. The country badly lacks the facili- 
ties to rehabilitate addicts. The standard 
treatment Is detoxification, which Involves 
physical withdrawal from the drug assisted 
by analgesics, such as pethedlne. But, said 
a local drug expert, there is no provision for 
helping addicts end psychological depen- 
dence. 

This cannot ba done In the standard 14 
days of detoxification, he said, and the 
NDDB has no record of any complete cures. 
There is widespread evidence of a high re- 
lapse rate after detoxification. According to 
a government medical officer, there are only 
30 beds available for addicts at the Angoda 
Mental Hospital and two beds each In ho- 
spitals at Galle and Kandy. Daily admission 
queues at Angoda average 60 addicts. 

Private medical institutions offer an alter- 
native to the overloaded state facilities, but 
they are beyond thB means of most Sri Lan- 
kans. The authorities also are trying to 
stem the tide With a new hard-line approach 
In the courts. Recently a life sentence was 
: handed down to 43-year-old mother of six, 
Elizabeth Perera, for possession of 3.2 
graqimes qf heroin. 


Uganda 

revisited 

mention THE name Uganda and tm- 1 
mediately the orgies or pillage, mur- I 
der and looting which characterized I 
Amin and Obote eras come into mind. I 
it is almost 10 months since the I 
National Resistance Army (NRA) I 
under Yoweni Museveni marched I 
triumphantly into Kampala after a bit- 1 
ter civil war. Although President I 
Yowent's method and political Ida- 1 
ology differs sharply from his predec- 1 
esasors, the task of reconstruction 1 
has so far proved to be an uphill task. I 
Many have been at a loss to under- I 
stand why beautiful Uganda — the 1 
pearl of Africa — should I 
on such hard times and be drawn Into I 
a vicious political circle, only to have I 
ruled (or misruled) by demented I 
personalities like Amin and obote. I 
The citizens have embraced Museve- I 
ni, not only lor his personal cha- I 
risma, but rather with the hope that I 
after 20 years of violence, things I 
could become different. ] 

The task which has received top I 
priority is that ot economic recovery. I 
The carnage and mismanagement in I 
the previous governments have made I 
shambles of Uganda's economy. Thus I 
the nation is now saddled with an ex- 1 
ternal public debt ot $675 million and 1 
an inflation rate of 150 per cent. 1 
it is not that the country lacks I 
national resources for a rebuild. I 
These are abundant, in the field ot I 
agriculture, Uganda has been univ- I 
ersafly famous for Its cotton and cot- H 
lee produce, it also has large deposits I 
of copper In the Kilembe region. And | 
with about 21760 sq. km ot lakes 8 
and rivers, it has one of the largest I 
fresh-water fisheries in the world. | 

It is agreed that the NRA has a I 
strong foot-hold in the country, but I 
the scourge and threat of Uganda's I 
former army which fled to southern I 
Sudan is still something to be reck- I 
oned with. Regrouped, they have I 
launched series of cross-border at- 1 
tacks on NRA garrteons. | 

Another pressing legacy is the ted- j 
oral Began da state. This powerful 
Kingdom was abolished in the Obote 
era. But recently, there have been de- 
mends from some quarters for the 
restoration of the Baganda monarchy. 
The hair apparent. Prince Ronnie 
Mutebe who la now in Kampala has 
stated, 'I hope my return will enhance 
national unity and not the reverse.' 

Many political observers see the 
Ugandan leader Muse van I as a syste- 
matic thinker. And he la trying to 
prove hie worth. He Is known to be 
pressing for a number of large-scale 
joint ventures that could be of benefit 
to his country. His recant talks with 
Kenya’s Arap Mol raised the possibil- 
ity of Uganda acquiring a share In the 
. East Afrfca oil refinery In Mombasa. 
Economic integration is not a neiw 
phenomenon In that region of Africa, 
i it has been tried before until Amin's 
crude politic si tantrums caused a dis- 
integration. 
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it is apparent that the people ot 
Uganda have the will power to restore 
sanity to their country. But somehow, 
by the twist of fata, they .have had to 
do with past leaders who completely 
sacrificed the wishes of the people for 
their personal ambitions. The Lowero 
Triangle near Kampala, where it la be- 
lieved that over 200,000 people were 
killed during Obote’ s. regime la e clear 
testimony, it ,ls hoped that President 
Yowerl Museveni, would translate hlB 
zeal as a fighter into administering 
uganpa. . . • 
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European support for an 
International Conference on 
the Middle East 


The Egyptian newspaper Al-Ahram calls on 
Europe to support efforts currently under- 
way to convene an International peace con- 
ference on the Middle East. 

The paper remarks that recently, Europe 
froze its rofe in the search for Middle East 
peace, thereby allowing other parties to at- 
tempt to find a settlement. It attributes this 
European attitude to Arab divisions incon- 
sistency, lack of common Arab strategy, 
and American pressures resulting from 
Washington's desire to confine peace ef- 
forts to itself. 

Al-Ahram warns that lack of urgency in 
finding a solution could cause further deter- 
ioration in the situation In the region and en- 
hance the chance for the practise ol terror- 
ism and strengthertJhe hands of those who 
oppose a peace settlement to the Pales- 
tinian problem. "In order to safeguard Its 
interests in the region, Europe needs to 
double its efforts towards finding a set- 
tlement. Europe should make a long-term 
assessment because further deterioration 
In the Middle East cannot be contained 
within a limitod circle." warns the Egyptian 
newspaper. 

Al-Akhbar, another Egyptian newspaper, 
writes that Europe has become a primary 
victim of terrorism which has been one of 
the bad results of the continuation of the 
Middle East crisis. It says that the relation- 
ship between terrorism and the Middle East 
problem is clear aa wall as all outstanding 
problems around the globe. 

The paper goes on to say that a solution 
to Ihe Middle East crisis Is now largely 
linked to the necessity of holding an inter- 
national conference, such conference, Ihe 
paper adds, allows Ihe participation of many 
parties and if has been agreed upon by all 
powers with the exception of the United 
States and the new Israeli prime minister 
Yitzhak Shamir. The paper concludes by 
assarting that the call on European states 
to exert efforts to hold the conference is a 
right and timely call as Europe's interests lie 
In restoring stability to the region. 

The outcome of the GCC 
summit 



Whatever the result la 
>. , lam still winner 
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ready to fnfllct new defeats on the Iranian 
aggreasors. The paper refers to the formid- 
able Iraqi reserve force of about 900,000 
fully-trained men, saying that this human 
potential has deterred Iran from launching a 
new offensive. 

A Kuwaiti newspaper Al Ral Al-Aam, wr- 
ites that Iranian leaders made the wrong 


region. 

Al Ra'I newspaper notes that the two 
houses of parliament have reiterated In their 
reply to King Hussein's speech from the 
throne, that the unity of the two banks of 
Jordan should be maintained. Such unity, 
the paper notes, implies Joint sacrifices and 
carries with unity, hope and pain. 




Al-Akhbar also commends the final com- 
.munlque Issued by the summit of thB Gulf 
Co-operation Council (GCC) and points In 
particular to Ihe call for the removal of dif- 
ferences among Arab states and for the 
continuation of efforts towards the holding 
ol an Arab summit conference. It also wel- 
comes the stress of the need for stepping 
•; «P efforts to settle the Gulf war. 

Al-Wfhda newspaper of Abu Dhabi halls 
1 the outcome of the GCC summit and says 
ita resolutions signal a new phase of active 
participation by ihe Arab Gulf states In Ihe 
.effects to Ihe bloodshed of Muslims In Iraq 
rand Iran. II also refers to the summit's call 
for stepping up efforts to clear the Arab at- 
mosphere to pave the way for convening an 
Arab summit conference as a significant sa- 
tisfactory development in the continued en- 
deavour to forge a common Arab stand cap- 
. able of confronting hostile challenges. 

. .Another Abu Dhabi newspaper Al-lttlhad, 
.notes that the outcome of the summit 
.ihpws that , th4 GCC has become an ex- ' 
' .Jremely Important tool of unity among Arab 1 
: , Gulf staws end a forum for common action. 1 
■; it adds that the Council has proved Itself as 
’ towarda larger Arab and Islamic 

• \ \\ .. 

' i:?i i a ^weSe hewSpapsr, notes ■ 
thSt the stress laid by, the GCC. elates 1 on 
, da,enC0: and security. 
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Middle East Times 


calculations when they thought that they 
could bring about a decisive end to the con- 
flict by human superiority. It adds that a de- 
cisive end to the war can be brought about 
by a resort to reason and positive response 
to peace efforts. 


London 


Ad-Dustour,' newspaper in Amman notes 
that the Jordan development conference 
which was opened on Saturday by King 
Hussein is a landmark on the road to closer 
regional and International co-operation. It 
halls the wide participation in the confer- 
ence by Arab and foreign countries as well 
as regional and world organizations. 


The Jordanian paper points to King Huss- 
ein's assertion that a basic element of Jor- 
dan's economic . strategy is Its 
faith in the need for Arab, economic 
Integration. The paper reiterates the King's 
call on Arab and friendly countries to help In 
Ihe Implementation of the development plan 
for the occupied territories and says such 
help would promote peace chances in the 


Israeli Press 


Maarive writes: The Israeli Teachers' 
Association has decided to expand the 
scale of It's strike which started two days 
ago, to Include all preparatory and second- 
ary schools. The secretary of the associa- 
tion commented that the strike should’nt only 
Include the teachera who are yet to receive 
their wages, but also those who have done 
so and all other teachers as well 

It appears, the paper comments, that a 
large proportion of teachers haven't been 
paid for two consecutive months and this is 
a sufficient reason for a strike. In addition, 
the Israeli Ministry of Education and Culture 
didn t deem It appropriate to step In and pay 
the teachers their salaries prior to their an- 
nouncement of the strike. 

We don't think, the paper concludes, that 
the situation at the Israeli universities Is 
better than at those schools. The situations 
at these universities Is rapidly deteriorating 
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Koterit Rashit asks: What has exacJ 
happened with regards to Israeli nuclear 
gineer Mordecal Vanunu.who was forms’! 
working at Dimonah atomic reactor and 
held responsible for revealing Israeli a2 
secrets to the British press? Was VamS 
■story a real one or was it a lie enalmi 
by Israelis who Intended to create al S 
furore solely to Intimidate and deter £ 
Arab world by announcing Israel's deva* 
tating potentials. 

We doubt the reality of that drama ovt 
we believe that Vanunu didn't actually no to 
Britain or release the secrets of the reach! 
to British papers. We also doubt- whether £ 
was actually kidnapped in Britain and 1 
brought back to Israel for trial. We feel ifa! 
the whole story was woven by the Israel! 
Mossad merely to make the Arabs shudder 
at the thought of Israel possessing atomic ; 
weapons 

Al Hamlshmar writes: A report made by 
the Jewish Agency has disclosed that the ‘ 
number of Jews who have emigrated Iran V 
Israel has greatly Increased while the nun- ! 
ber of those who came in to settle has re- 1 
markably dropped. The report points ori ! 
that 30,000 Jews emigrated from lsrad ; 
within the past two years while less than : 

20.000 came to the country. Further, the re- ' 
port discloses that within the last two i 
weeks, 2000 Israelis left the country for 1 
good, compared to less than 200 persons 
who arrived In Israel for settlement. 

This number, the paper comments, is i . 
new record which hasn't been registered : 
during the last 10 years. Massive Jewish 
emigration from Israel appears to be oneoi 
the most serious and sensitive, problems 1 
which the Israeli government recently en- ; 
counters, concludes the paper. 

Hadashot writes: The economic situation 
In Israel is still deteriorating desp- 

ite the Intensive efforts the government 
made during Peres' rule In the last two 
years. However, In 1984. during Likud’s 
reign. Inflation was 1000 per cent and the 
economy suffered a total breakdown. 

Later, the National Unity Government led 
by Peres, put the main focus on solving this 
complex stalemate and finally was able lo 
curb the Inflation and bring it back to seven 
per cent. However, this rate was not main- 
tained. Thus the Inflation has began scarify* 
upanew - especially with the taking Up of the 
premiership seat by Shamir. 

In addition to inflation, unemployments ;• 
also on the increase and the reports rel- 
eased by the labour office prove that about - 

150.000 Israelis are jobless; a record which ; 
underlines the rapid deterioration ol the r 
country's economy. 

Kol Haer writes: According to repeated ? 
statements made by Prime Minister Yitzhak ; 
Shamir and his colleagues In the Likud _ 
Party, more Jewish settlements are ex- T 
peeled to be built In the West Bank and : 
Gaza Strip In addition to the expansion of . 
the present settlements which number morfl . 
than 200. 

The establishment of new aottleinen[J • 
entails annexation of new areas of Ar» 
lands, comments the paper. These mea8tf‘ 
es will certainly hamper and impede the -. 
peace march In the area and constitute a 
stumbling rock In the road towards a just , 
and durable peace. I 

The paper adds: If Shamir wishes to v 
boost his popularity among the Israelis DY \ 
means of new settlement projects In the «■ « 
cupled territories, then we sincerely hop® . 
that Peres and his comrades In the LatXP ; 
Party, will succeed In thwarting Jew [; 
projects which completely conflict with u* j- 
peace march being made In the region, j 

Haaratz writes: Foreign Minister Shlrooo : 
Peres declared that he Intends to form's 
special team for the development of Ne$ B ! 
desert In the south. He pointed oul 
scores of settlements and kibbutzes will \ 
built In that area. * 

The development of the Negev area Is ijj* 
portent, yet there are many obstacles, u™ t 
ffiajor. obstacle is the lack of funds nacess* * 
ary for the construction of these centre* 
comments the paper. j 

We Inquire here: What Is the value ^ 
building new settlements In the Negev ow- 
ert while the other Settlements In Ihe saffl® 
area are currently plagued' by stlffllng 61 * 
nomio orlses whloh has resulted In their r 
sldente abandoning them. . - . 

, Bdslclesi developing Israeli cities like 
san, $afad; Tiberias Akka, and Klryat Shrn^ 
nah. suffer difficult financial straits. So, 
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Finance , business & economy 


Jordan explores new roles 


By Rula Nasr Darwazeh 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN (Star) — Jordan’s current 
and prospective role In regional 
and intra-reglonal co-operation 
was a major theme of the Jordan 
Development Conference which 
ended on Monday. Particular em- 
phasis was given to possibilities 
lor Arab regional co-operation and 
for links between the Arab states 
and the members of the OECD, in 
which Jordan could play a pivotal 
role. 

Secretary General Union of 
Arab Chambers of Commerce, In- 
dustry and Agriculture, in Beirut 
Burhan Dajani has offered five 
major points for consideration. 
First, he said Arab economic ties 
have developed more widely dur- 
ing the past 10 years than any in 
other era but It Is now time for ef- 
forts to be concentrated on the 
financial and labour sector. He 
said the Arab funds should be 
given the right to take part In the 
markets again and to offer bonds 
in the Arab financial markets. Sec- 
ond, the next Btage of economic 
co-operation should emphasize 
ihe role of private companies ra- 
ther than governments. Thirdly, 
Arab labourers should be given 
priority In work in the Arab coun- 
tries. 

With respect to co-operation 
with other regions Mr Dajani said 
that the Jordanlan-Arab dialogue 
should be on a private rather than 
governmental level and Arab In- 
dustries and economies can be 


connected with the similar ones in 
Europe. For example the Arab 
pharmaceutical Industries could 
be combined and then a dialogue 
could be held with the European 
pharmaceutical Industries. Mr Da- 
Ism's final point was that the 
transfer of technology cannot be 
achieved rapidly unless there Is 
co-operation between Arab com- 
panies and those who own the 
technology. For example, he said 
Turkey has diversified its indus- 
tries through co-operation with 
technically advanced companies. 

Dr Ellas Ghantous, Assistant 
Secretary General of the Union of 
Arab Chambers of Commerce, In- 
dustry and Agriculture, In Beirut 
said that Jordan is already playing 
a role In the achievement of eco- 
nomic co-operation In the sense 
that, first it has developed suffi- 
cient skills to cover Its own deve- 
lopment requirements and those 
of other countries in the region. 
Secondly, Jordan has made some 
progress in producing commodi- 
ties that are suitable for export. 

Dr Ghantous believes that, al- 
though this development has not 
been on an integrated basis, it 
could provide a base In the future 
with Jordan specializing In areas 
such as pharmaceuticals and el- 
ectronic Industries which do not 
require extensive raw materials. 
They can also be established on 
an assembly basis and certain 
parts could be produced domesti- 
cally. 

Dr Ghantous added that Jordan 
has made a clear breakthrough In 


development and that it will have 
an Increasing role to play In any 
Integrated Arab development. Dr 
Ghantous also added that Jordan, 
being a country with small domes- 
tic market, but the potential for ex- 
panded production, has always 
supported the Arab Common Mar- 
ket. | 

Dr Ghantous noted that the Am- : 
man Financial Market could also 
be a major Instrument irr attract- ' 
ing capital from neighbouring i 
countries and in supporting Inte- 
grated development. 

Dr Hoffman of the Institute for 
Development Policy In Berlin said 
that, Jordan has already acquired 
considerable regional experience 
in the past decade or so, through 
the supply of qualified manpower 
and it can now build on that exper- 
ience through the creation of re- 
training centres and specialized 
training programmes. 

Another aspect that Dr Hoffman 
mentioned was contracting where, 
he says, Jordan could play a new. 
type of role by combining aspects 
of financing or providing some 
kind of meaningful commercial vi- 
able feasibility studies. Invol- 
vement also has to be more than 
simply in construction work and 
should also be In the field of main- 
tenance. 

Dr Hoffman added that with all 
these efforts that Is, specialized 
industries, manpower use and the 
contracting business, and with the 
addition of health centres and 
training facilities. Jordan can make 
contribution to regional co- 
operation. 


World Bank continues support 
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By Ibtlsam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN (Star) — "Jordan has a 
very good financial reputation 
Internationally and an excellent re- 
cord gn meeting its commitme- 
nts,” says World Bank Vice- 
President for Europe, the Middle 
East and North Africa Willi Wapen- 
hans, who was In Jordan this 
week for the Jordan Development 
Conference, Mr Wapenhans said 
that Jordan has now received 
around $460 million In loans from 
Ins WB In support of 36 develop- 
ment projects throughout the 
country. 

He pointed out that half of the 
projects have already been com- 
pleted. According to Mr Wapen- 
nans WB commitment to Jordan 
during the fiscal year ending In 
June 1986, reached over $100 mill- 
ion, which, from a capital base 
point of view makes Jordan a 
leading recipient of WB support. 
Furthermore, he said, the Jorda- 
nian government and the bank 
together have worked out an In- 
vestment programme that focuses 
pn the productive sectors such as 
industry, energy, natural resour- 
ces and vocational and technical 
training. 

Regarding the amount expected 
to be granted to Jordan during the 

u ,J® 86 " Juna 19 8 7 f i8cal year 

Mr Wapenhans said, "We expect 
to be able to grant Jordan the 
same amount granted In the prevl- 
PJe fiscal year." Mr Wapenhans 
■EL 00 ? h,a : 8 MPPort for the idea of 
J® . Jordan Development Confer-. 

said the government 
'"rP JS.ht In holding a conference 
Ns enabled International, 
{ajkmaj and Arab financial Inatltu- 
.know.'more about Jordan’s 
Y ear Flan and to raise 
•SMastlons -about, its content and 
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He said this will help the funds pularly to support the private sec- 
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ministry of pubuc works 
government tenders directorate 


RE-INVITATION TO TENDER 
(HEALTH CENTRES) 

CENTRAL TENDER NO. (7/86) 

1) Due to some amendments in design and tender 
documents, the Government Tenders Directorate is 
hereby Inviting sealed tenders from pre^aWsd 
tenderers for the construction of the second group 
of buildings of Health Centres In Irbid Governorate 
comprising {4120 sq.m.) of built up areas and other 

2) i^rested^^Ufil If led tenderers may obtain copies 

of tender documents from the Government Tenders 
Directorate - Amman against a non-refundable fee 
of (JD 100) for each set. , 

Tenderers who have previously purchased copies 
are exempted from repayment. 

3) All tenders must be accompanied by a tender 
nwarantee from an approved bank operating In 
Jordan In thTvalue of (JD 15,000) valid for (120) 

4) Last day for purchase of tender documents Is Dec. 

51 Tenders* shall be deposited at the Govr. Tenders 

5) oifrectorate notlater than 12.00 noon on Wed. Dec. 

17th, 1986. 

Chairman, Central Tenders Committee, 
Director, Govt. Tenders Directorate. 
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• DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION and management for the ex- 
pansion and upgrading of the Salt and derash wastewater 
treatment plants. Tender documente are available at the 
Water Authority for JD 10. Closing date: 13 December 
1986. 

• TENDER NO. 11/86. Construction of a library hall for Al 
Taybeh Secondary School — Ma’an Governorate. Tender . 
documents are available at Ma'an Education Directorate for 
JD 10. Closing date: 19 November 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 35/86. Supply of 30,000 ton nee of rice foT 
the Ministry of Supply. Tender documents are available at the 
ministry for JD 5. Closing date: 25 November 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF passenger vehicles for Karak municipality. 
Tender documents are available at Karak Tenders Depart- 
ment for JD 10. CIOBing date: 22 November 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 15/80- Supply of tubes and tires tor the Jor- 
dan Phosphate Mines Co. Tender documents are available at 
the company's offices In Shmelsanl for JD 25. Closing date. 
27 November 1986. 

SUPPLY OF a dumper truck for Damya village council. Tender 
documents are available at the village council for JD 10. 
Closing date: 16 Novemebr 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF mercury light units for Ma’an Governorate. 
Tender documents are available at Ma'an Municipalities En- 
gineering Directorate for JD 10. Closing date: 16 November 
1986. 

• TENDER NO. 2/86. Supply of 700 tonnes of eoya 
beans for the ministry of BuPPly^TeiJ^Hd,® 0 ^^^* 8 
available at the ministry for JD 5. Closing dote: 17 Novem- 
ber 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 7-8/86. Construction of health centres in 
Amman, Balqa and Irbid. Tender documents can be ob- 
tained from the Government Tenders Directorate for JD 
100. Closing date 17 December 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 150/86. Supply of micro computers for the 
Natural Resources Authority. Tender documents are avail- 
able at the authority for JD 5. Closing date: 18 November 
1986. 
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MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS 
GOVERNMENT TENDERS DIRECTORATE 


RE-INVITATION TO TENDER 
(HEALTH CENTRES) 

CENTRAL TENDER NO. (8/86) 

1) Due to some amendments in design and tender 
documents, the Government Tenders Directorate is 
hereby inviting sealed Tenders from prequalified 
tenderers for the construction of the second group 
of buildings of Health Centres in Amman and Balqa 
Govem'orates comprising (5090 sq.m.) of built up 
areas and other ancillary works. 

2} Interested prequalified tenderers may obtain copies 
of tender documents from the Government Tenders 
Directorate - Amman against a non-refundable fee 
of (JD 100) for each set. 

Tenderers who have previously, purchased copies 
are exempted from repayment.. 

3) AJJ tenders must be accompanied by a tender 
guarantee from an approved bank operating in 
Jordan in the value of (JD 15,000) valid for (120)' 
days. 

4) Lastday for purchase of tender documents is Dec. 
4 th, 1986. 

5) Tenders shall be deposited at the Govt. Tenders 
Directorate not later than 12.00 noon on Wed. Dec. 

■■ 17th. 1996. . 

Chairman, Central Tenders Committee, 
Director, Govt. Tenders Directorate. - 
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Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

1 M 

6 

4 9/16 

7 5/8 

3 1/16 

5 3/8 

4 3/16 

10 7/8 

2 M 

6 

4 5/8 

7 7/8 

3 7/8 

5 3/8 

4 4/5 

11 

3 M 

6 

4 5/8 

7 15/16 

3 15/16 

5 3/8 

4 4/5 

11 

6 M 

6 

4 11/16 

8 1/8 

3 5/16 

5 3/8 

4 1/16 

10 15/16 

9 M 

6 1/16 

4 11/16 

B 1/8 

3 5/16 

5 3/8 

4 1/16 

10 15/16 

12 M 

6 1/B 

4 11/16 

— 

3 5/16 

5 3/8 

— 

10 15/16 

2 Years 

6 3/4 

5 3/6 

— 

— 


_ 


3 Years 

7 1/4 

5 3/4 

— 

_ 



__ 


4 Years 

7 5/8 

5 7/8 

— 





_ 



5 Years 

7 7/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 12 Novomber 
1986 were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.450 por gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.000 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.750 per gramme 
One Kilogramme (9999) JD 
4.570.000 

Ounce JD 148.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 33.000 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 29.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youeif Abu 
Jewellers, Amman. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.348 

.350 

Sterling pound 

.500 

.505 

German mark 

.1705 

.1725 

French franc 

.0517 

.0527 

Swiss franc 

.204 

.210 

Dutch guilder 

.1495 

.1525 

Italian lire (1000) 

.246 

.250 

Swedish kroner 

.048 

.050 

Saudi riyal 

.0927 

.0933 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1 18.45 

1 18.85 

UAE dirham 

.0945 

.0950 

Egyptian pound 

.185 

.190 

Syrian lira 

.01515 

.1535 

Iraqi dinar 

.288 

.293 

Omani riyal 

.900 

.9025 

j Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 
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“ T N US dollar gained against the 
British pound but slipped against moat other major 
currencies In busy trading Wednesday. Gold gained In 
curope. 


Dealers said the dollar was displaying a technical 
reaction to the gains It made last week. They said 
trading was thin but hectic In the aftermath of US 
veterans day observances Tuesday. 


In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe’s busl* 

1 y v^n fl *l 8 ^l he ? 0,l ? r f ® n °' 85 y® n to 8 dosing 

2 K ■52 y en - Later * London, It was quoted at 
loi.w yen. 


1 r T. 0l 17 o sald ma,ket Participants were re- 
rf»u-r g J ha . r do i r h plP |n 9 a In anticipation of Frl- 

, r ‘ °? US r4 ! tail salea ,or October, which ara 
expected to show sales weakening. 

JaUTuesday^ 18168 8 * mId ’ mornln 9* compared with 


— 1 BRin o^ioL t erman ? ark8 * Dow o from 2.0365 

— 2 iHL 98 u P L Qnc8> down ,rom 1-6880 

— S'Snaf n^K h n Fr n? C8 ' down from 6.6525 

— i 222 aP Q “ l der ®» U P from 2.3000 

_ L £ 6, „ d0wn fr °m 1,408.50 

1.3853 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3371 . 

* J n - lh ® British pound was quoted at 
5,1.4025, compared with 1.43B5 Tuesday S • 

^6.0 2 0 U ra C tt Tue8da d y.‘ ,,IC ® * SS “P *oni ; 
oirddol^s. HonB Kon «- 8° ,d ,a " 0,14 to tliae at a 
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KUWAIT (Opecna) — a 
four-day on • development 
planning and execution In 
the Arab World ended here 
with a call by Abdul Latlf 
Ai-Hamad, chairman of the 
Arab fund for social and eco- 
nomic development, to Inte- 
grate national development 
plane with other social sec- 
tors. 


Dr Manmohan Singh, 
chairman or the Indian plan- 
ning council, aatd planning In 
developing countries was not 
merely an administrative 
task, but a major means of 
social transformation. 

He said the success of 
development plane ulti- 
mately lay in the degree of 
commitment the government 
and the public were willing to 
confer on them. 

Dr Abdel Mohzln Zalzelah, 
assistant secretary general 
of the Arab League, calling 
[•Atonal co-ordination, 
aa d that many economic ac- 
tivities carried out by govern- 
"!*** were not in harmony 
with plans adopted by other 
governments In the region. 

Al-Hamad also stressed 
me need for geographical In- 
tegration, public participa- 
tor In development activi- 
ties and an enhanced role for 
the private sector. ' 

He said training and edu- 
cation should be the basis 
o national development 

P5.~* v ? h,ch 8h °uW, ta. turn, 
reflect larger social and eco- 
nomic concerns. . 

The seminar was orga- 
nized by the Arab fund for 
economic and social deve- 
°P m ® nt J n co-operation with 
2JL £ ra S Planning Institute 
and the Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development. ■ 
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Share prices increase 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 


SHARE PRICES have remarkably Increased and the volume o! 
trading Improved. The industrial sector notched most of the 
dealings while the insurance and services sectors remain idle 
despite the rise in insurance companies' shares. 


790,000 shares were handled at the market value of jd 
860,000 divided among 1,300 contracts: an increases 10 per 
cent compared to last week: 


The dally handling average came to JD 172,000 with a devia- 
tion of 9.3 per cent or 1.9 per cent of total around this average 
thus Indicating stability at the market. 

The shares of 61 companies were handled from which 32 
companies gained including: 


1- Akarco Real Estate 
& Investment Co. 

2- Medium Petrochemical 
Industries 

3- Ala Adeen Industries 


4- Jordan Cigarettes 
& Tobacco 


closing at JD .520 up 
from JD .480 
closing at JD .640 up 
from JD .590 
closing at JD .710 up 
from JD .660 


5- Tajeerco Machinery 
Lease and 
Maintenance 


closing at JD .700 up 
from JD .850 
closing at JD .8B0 up 


from JD .820 
15 companies lost including: 


1- Management and closing at JD .420 down 

Consultations from JD .480 


2- Jordan Lime & closing at JD .190 down 

Bricks Co. from JD .210 

3- General Mining Co. closing at JD 1.850 


down from JD 1.880 


14 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 108,000 shares 

were handled at a market value of JD 57,000. 


Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec- 

tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week's 


share 

share 

Banks 

39% 

56.7% 

Industry 

40.9% 

33.4% 

Services 

8.9% 

6.6% 

Insurance 

11.2% 

4.3% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded 

by sector 

Banks (out of 19 traded) 

Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

1- Bank of Jordan /New 

27.6% 

10.8% 

2- Arab Bank 

27.4% 

10.7% 

3- National Bank 

14.1% 

5.6% 

Industrials (out of 26 traded) 



1- Ala Adeen Industries 

2- Arab Aluminium 

19.5% 

8% 

Industry 

3- Paper and Cardboard 

15.4% 

6.3% 

Factories 

4- Medium Petrochemical 

14% 

5.7% 

Industries 

5- National Cable & 

12.5% 

5.1% 

Electric Wires Industry 

8.8% 

2.B% 

Services (out of 7 traded) 
1- Tajeerco Machinery 



Lease & Maintenance 

42.8% 

3.8% 

Insurance (out of 9 traded) 
1- Jodan Insurance 

51.8% 

6.8% 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 


Dates 

Banks 

Insurance 

Services 

Industries Average 

4-11 

+..*5% 

+ 1.9% 

+ 1.7% 

+ .6% 

+ .9% 

5-11 

+ .6% 

+ .2% 

-2.8% 

+ .6% 

+ .1% 

8-1,1 

+ .3% 

+ .4% 

-.3% 

+ .1% 

+ .2% 

9-11 

+ .3% 

+ .5% 

+ .9% 

+ .3% 

+ .4% 

10-11 

^.1% 

+ .1% 

+ .1% 

+ .1% 

Zero ! 

Total. 

— 

. — • • 

inn 

T1| . 

1.8% 
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New session of US congress- 
more pro-Israeli than ever 


By Wolf Blitzer 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — President Ro- 
nald Reagan and his Republican 
supporters are trying to put as fa- 
vourable a complexion as possible 
on Tuesday's mid-term Senate el- 
ection. But there's no denying that 
the outcome represented a major 
defeat for the president. 

Despite Reagan's best effort in 
the final weeks of the campaign, 
the Republicans lost control of the 
Senate, the major prize up for 
grabs. They had become the ma- 
jority In 1980, many Republican 
senators riding Reagan's coat- 
tails to victory that year. But this 
time, that earlier Reagan magic 
was no longer strong enough to 
keep the Republicans on top. 


Many of the Republican sena- 
tors who first came to Washington 
with Reagan in 1980 are now be- 
ing sent home, including Paula 
Hawkins of. Florida. Slade Gorton 
of Washington, Jim Abdnor of 
South Dakota, Mark Andrews of 
North Dakota, and Mack Mattingly 
of Georgia. 

In fact, the Republicans lost In 
eight of the nine states where 
Reagan had campaigned most in- 
tensively. The president has been 
hurt and embarrassed by this 
stunning failure, despite his effort 
to put his best face forward. 

It was only a few days ago, 
while on the stump, that he had 
warned of the dangers of a "six- 
year" presidency, a reference to 
his .becoming a lame duck during 
hie final two years In office If the 
Democrats should take over the 
Senate. The Democrats have 
maintained their decisive majority 
in the House throughout the Rea- 
gan presidency. It was In the Sen- 
ate where Reagan had been most 
effective. 

Thus, there can be no effeotlve 
fudging of the fact that Reagan 
and his conservative Republican 
followers suffered a very serious 
setback. For them, this was not 
only a major disappointment but a 
real Jolt. They had grown accus- 
tomed to the president's political 
skill in helping to pull out vlctorlea 
In close elections. They had ass- 
umed It would happen again. 

Even In their most pessimistic 
pre-election predictions, the Re- 
publicans had never .anticipated 
such an Impressive Democratic 
recovery in the Senate. There had 
been some talk of perhaps a 
fO-60 tie, which would have ac- 
tually meant a continued Republi- 
can majority since Vice President 
Qeorge Bush, as president of the 
Senate, would have cast the de- 
ciding vote. The Republicans 
would have retained their majority 
position. 

In addition, the Republicans’ vi- 
sion of a permanent Reagan revo- 
tutlon r- one that Would com- 
plately redefine the American poll- 
>teat cljmate for the rest of this 
century — has been tempered. 
The 1988 presidential contest 
takes on a new and more dynamic 
excitement as the two-party eys- 
tom in America .has been dramatl- 
MHy revitalized. 

a >nV agenda on foreign 
attairs, the economy, and all sortB 
Issues will become less 
™JII Q , U3 between now arid 1088, 
h?« ,orc ed to scramble with 
™PP°IRM opponents:Who will do- 

• Hill. Reagan will be 
work for bipartisan oon T 

t !S5 a 8 t fl ther then to risk con- 
Jrpritatlons .he Is. likely .to lose. . 

•> u-fpj^alhe country; exit polls of 
that .the president 
na?55 B V popular on a perso- 

• cal ^ 8, ^ erlcan9 ' 01 PP |iU * 
;. ca ‘ ^aMaslohs, continue to tell 
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pollsters that they like the man 
and his style. But that popularity 
was clearly not enough to help the 
Republican senatorial candidates. 

Instead of a 53-to-47 Republi- 
can majority, the new Senate will 
have a 55-to-45 Democratic ma- 
jority. This Is expected to be 
translated into stalemate and bit- 
terness on many key issues, In- 
cluding arms control, Central Am- 
erica, economic reform and abor- 
tion. 

The new Democratic leadership 
In the Senate — consisting of 
such law-makers as Robert Byrd 
of West Virginia, Ted Kennedy of 
Masachusetts, Joe Biden of Dela- 
ware, Sam Nunn of Georgia, Clal- 
brone Peil of Rhode Island and 
Alan Cranston of California — is 
going to make Reagan's final two 
years in office rather difficult. In 
the process, they will try to set the 
stage for a Democratic return to 
the White House in 1988. They 
have some valuable political tools 
now to help In that drive. 

American Jewish political activ- 
ists were clearly delighted by the 
outcome — not because of the 
political setback for Reagan, who 
Is widely seen as extremely 
friendly toward Israel. Rather, the 
Jews agreed that this new session 
of Congress will almost certainly 
be even more pro-lsraell than the 
last — and the last was very 
pro-lsraell indeed. 

If the Israeli government plays 
Its cards right, the new cast of 
characters In the Senate and 
House of Representatives can be 
expected to maintain very high 
levels of US economic and military 
assistance to Israel even during 
the prevailing budget-cutting at- 
mosphere. And If President Rea- 
gan and Secretary of State 
George Shultz should come for- 
ward with new legislative initia- 
tives aimed at further strengthen*' 
ing Israel’s defence and Its eco- 
nomic recove*y, the Congress will 
almost certainly go along with 
them. 


Moreover, the Democrats in the 
Senate and House will be In a very 
strong position to bloc Republican- 
backed arms sales to ■' moderate" 
Arab states. Many observers, 
therefore, doubt very much that 
the administration will even intro- 
duce such sales. 

The elections demonstrated 
once again that Israel's popularity 
In Washington Is both non- 
partisan and non -Ideological. Is- 
rael has friends among the most 
liberal Democrats and the most 
conservative Republicans. This 
was underscored In what were 
probably the two most Important 
Senate races In the country — as 
far as Israel's special Interests 
were concerned. 

In California, Incumbent Senator 
Alan Crantson, a liberal Democrat, 
faced a very stiff and angry chall- 
enge from Republican Ed Zschau, 
a young Congressman who served 
on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. This was probably the 
moat bitter campaign in the coun- 
try, with an almost endless num- 
ber of negative ads appearing 
dally on California television sta- 
tions. It drew an enormous 
amount of Interest In the Jewish 
community around the country. 

Zschau, while adopting In recent 
' months a more positive posture 
toward Israel, had earlier been qu- 
ite outspokerily critical. He voted 
against Israel on several key las--, 
ues as a congressman. During 
questioning of State Department 
officials, he often demonstrated a 
rahter openly hostile attitude. Few 
Jews trusted him. 

Much Jewish money, therefore, 


went to Cranston, a down-the-llne 
supporter who had often led the 
fight in the Senate against 
administration-backed arms sales 
to "moderate" Arab states. Cran- 
ston won In a close contest. 

In Wisconsin, Bob Kastan, a 
conservative Republican, over- 
came a tough challenge from De- 
mocrat Ed Garvey. Kasten, as 
chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations, was critical in pushing 
for increased US aid to Israel In 
recent years. The Jewish com- 
munity rallied behind him, wanting 
to reward him for his support. 

The Jewish fund-raisers, both 
individually as well as collectively 
through their political action comlt- 
tees (PAC), also wanted to make 
sure that Kasten would remain on 
that critical panel, which will now 
be chaired by Democratic Senator 
Daniel Inouye of Hawaii, another 
great friend of Israel. An Inouye- 
Kasten team represents a real 
blessing for Israel's future aid pro- 
spects. 

This combination also suggests 
that the two senators will probably 
once again co-operate In trying to 
pass legislation cutting the pre- 
vailing interest rates on outstand- 
ing US military loans to Israel by 
half — an immediate saving of at 
least $500 million. Their earlier ef- 
fort was derailed shortly after the 
Jonathan Jay Pollard spy scandal 
erupted. 

Morris J. Amitay, a former exe- 
cutive director of the American Is- 
rael Public Affairs Committee (A! 
PAC) who now heads a separate 
pro-lsraell political action commit- 
tee in Washington, welcomed the 
fact that two well-known critics of 
Israel — Republicans Barry Gold- 
water of Arizona and Charles Ma- 
thias of Maryland — are retiring 
from the Senate. The new senator 
from Maryland, Democrat Barbara 
Mikulski, has had an outstanding 
record on Israel during her years 
In the House of Representatives. 
And In Arizona, the Republican 
winner of the Senate contest, 
John McCain, Ib widely expected 
to be more friendly toward Israel 
than was Goldwater. Thus, there 
has been a net plus for Israel. 
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in recent years, Republican and 
Democratic politicians across the 
country have come to really re- 
spect — even tear — the fund- 
raising and managerial clout of the 
American Jewish community, 
which is extremely well-organized 
and efficient in making Its views 
known. Fear of a potential back- 
lash Is occasionally expressed but 
that has not yet materialized. 

Two years ago, Jewish activists 
worked very hard to unseat Repu- 
blican Senator Charles Percy of 
Illinois, and they succeeded. Four . 
years ago, they did the same to 
Republican Representative Paul 
Findley of Illinois. Both men were 
seen as anti-Israel — Fjndley 
much more so than Percy. The 
pro-lsraell community’s message 
was loud and clear — dnn:t tangle 
with the . Jews. 

Now more than ever It’s very 
popular to support Israel and very 
unpopular to oppose it. This has 
become a political f flc ^ 
Washington. 

The Reagan" administration has 
already demonstrated a very real 
appreciation of Israel as a friend 
and ally. The most: important De- 
mocratlc'and Republican members 
of the Senate and House are In- 
clined to .support Israel as well. 

■ Now, Israel has a unique oppor- 
tunity either to squander or to 
take advantage of this new situa- 
tion in Washington: 


Muslim demonstrators In Jerusalem face to face with 
Israeli armed police 

Arabs to go on strike In Jerusalem 

• Arab citizens In Jerusalem have decided to go on a strike 
next Sunday responding to a call made by Sheikh Sa'ad Al Dean 
Ai Alaml, head of the Supreme Islamic Council In Jerusalem as a 
protest against Israeli acts of sacrilege carried out Intentionally 
against the Ma'man Allah Islamic cemetry In the city. 

The strike will be expected to Include the entire population of 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

The main reason for this sign of dissent came after Israeli 
bulldozers desecrated graves at Islamic ceme tries In Jerusalem. 

Arens heading for the US 

• Representing the government, Israeli Minister ol State, Mo- 
shal Arens Ib reportedly heading to the United States by the end 
of this week. He will deliver a written message sent from Shamir 
to the American Secretary ol State George Shultz regarding the 
peace march in the region and Shamir's Imminent visit to Wash- 
ington during which he will release a declaration on a fresh 
peace Initiative designed by Likud officials. 

Jews are starting to leave the country 

• Israeli news paper Davar. mentioned that a total of 900,000 
Jews are expected to emigrate from Israel by the year 2000, In 
addition to the 325,000 persons who have already left the coun- 
try during the last years. The paper added that Jewish emigra- 
tion from Israel Is rapidly on the upward trend, a phenomena 
which profoundly upsets the government. 

Britain requeta information on Vanunu 

• Israeli television mentioned last Tuesday that the British gov- 
ernment has officially requested complete Information from Is- 
rael regarding the way Israeli nuclear technician Mordecel Va- 
nunu was arrested In Britain. The request was delivered to the 
Israeli government via the British ambassador to Israel. 

Sharp Increase in trade deficit 

e Israeli Al Hamlshmar newspaper disclosed that a sharp In- 
crease in Israeli trade deficit has been registered wilhln the last 
few months. The paper pointed out that the gap between Im- 
ports and exports during the last ten months has amounted to 
$2 billion; a 20 per cent Increase compared to that of last year. 


Buy Deluxe Furniture 
and Rent Half Villa 

American Family leaving Amman, wishes to sell Its. 
entire household furniture including appliances, and 
antique piano. 

Half villa with two bedrooms - living room, and two 
bathrooms. Located In Jandaweel area, Immediately 
available for rent. 

Te l: 817833 , 

FURNISHED APARTMENT FOR RENT 

Fourth Circle, Jabal Amman, two bed room, one 
sitting and one dinning room with coloured T.V., 
washing machine & telephone. 

Call Tel. No. 644891 
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Basketball Federation on the move 


By Hamdan Al-Hajj 

Star Staff Writer 

THE JORDANIAN Basketball Fed- 
eration has decided to approve of 
the friendly match between the 
Orthodoxy and the Syrian Al- 
Thawry clubs scheduled for 13-14 
November at the Sports Palace. 
The first game will be played 
under the patronage of Dr Eid 
Daheyyat, Minister of Youth. The 
second is under the patronage of 
Mr Marwan Al-Hmoud, Minister of 
Agriculture. 

The Federation has also de- 
cided to accept Kufranjah Club in 
the second category of the fed- 
eration's club members. A special 
tournament among women's 
teams with the co-operation of 
Amman Rotary Club and the Or- 
thothoxy School has al90 been 
planned. 

In conformity with the Federa- 
tion's plans, a commute will bo 



WM. 


The Orthodoxy Club team — they are to meel with a 
Syrian team shortly In attempt to boost basketball 


constituted to draft special regula- 
tions for these meetings. On 
grouping for second division 

loams, the Federation has planned 


to distribute them according to 
their geographical locations and 
break them Into two groups. 

The first group includes. Al- 


Mafraq, Jerash, Ghaazzata Ha- 
shim, Souf Youth Refugee Camp, 
Al-Asharafiyyah and Kufranjah. All 
meetings dealing with this group 
are to be held In the Al-Yarmouk 
University sports hall. 

The second group comprises of 
the Homeiman,' the National, Al- 
Nuzha, Al-Haahimi, Suwelleh, 
Kerak and Aqaba. All the meetings 
concerning this group will be held 
at Sports Palace. 

On the other hand, the Federa- 
tion haa announced the inter- 
national recognition of 11 Jorda- 
nian basketball referees. 

Finally, the Federation has de- 
cided to set up a special commit- 
tee to be known as the ‘Basketball 
Friends' which will be presided 
over by Mr All Bilbelsi with the 
membership of Messerb Fadi 
Ghandour, Hazem Malhas, Rlyad 
Hamzah, Haytham Fakhourl, Rana 
Fasha and Manal Hamzah. 
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Squash 
tournament 

AMMAN (Star) — Aramex ak 
cargo, realizing the importances 
physical fitness has turn Ms at 
tentlon to sports. In tbs light 0 j 
this, the company is organizings 
squash knockout tournament from 
lfl-28 November at the Al-Ribat 
Fitness Centre at Umm Summak. 

Aramex, a renown Jordanian 
i .lernatlonal courier, and air 
cargo company strongly believes 
In the general progress of the 
Kingdom — especially In the field 
of sports. Thus It deems It as e 
matter of pride to sponsor this lo- 
cal match. The famous and cele- 
brated Jordanian Bquash chanv , 
pion Hamed At- Saeed who per- I 
formed incredibly well at the 1 
recent Arab Squash Champion- 
ships In Kuwait, has been spon- 
sored on numerous occasions by 
Aramex. 

Before the finals of this tour- 
nament spectators would be given 
the rare opportunity of watching a 
high class exhibition match be- 
tween At Saeed and Captain Sa- 
mir Morkoa. 

Olympic 

hero 

By Donn Barrett 

Special to The Star 
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The shades of Scottish culture 





US OLYMPIC athlete Greg Louga- 
nls, at 26, has dominated the sport 
of diving for nearly a decade. He 
has won every event in the last . 
five US national championships, 
five world championship gold me- 
dals, four Pan-American Games 
gold medals and two Olympic gold 
medals at the Los Angeles Games 
In 1984. He Is the only diver to 
achieve a perfect score — on the 
scorecards of seven judges — in 
national and International competi- 
tion. ' , 

The California native posted his 
highest score since 19B3 at the 
recent World Swimming Cham- 
pionships In Madrid, Spain, where 
he retained his world springboard 
and platform diving titles. 

Competitors and coaches call 
Louganis’ dives close to perfec- 
tion. "Greg is an artist,'' says hu 
manager Jim Babbitt. "He's ex- 
tremely self-dlscipllned." A cnafr 
plon diver for almost 17 year*- 
Louganis also practises dandny 
and gymnastics. "Diving is an arw . 

I feel comfortable In; It's my salvfl- j. 
tlon," he aays. - j; 

Louganis' diving skill draw hj V, . 
mediate International attention l 
the 1984 Olympics. He compWW f . 

I dominated the eport, Including -WJ 
I most difficult dive, the revels . 

three and one-half somersaun. r 
i tuck position, earning Lou 0 a ( ni L l 
perfect score from one of m 
Olympic judges. ’ 

The experience of winning ^ 
Olympic gold medal was one O' n 
life's emotional peaks, says- wy \ 
ganls. “As I was marching ® J. , t 
platform (to receive the tnejw ;• 
began to come to grips . with ~ 
significance of what was hspj^. j, 
jng. I felt like I was reprtrtjj™ 
the best of' myself- and all ^ ,! 
who supported me. 1 Wt & 6 | r 

■ feeling of national pride, ana ' . 

thankful to be representing ■ 
United States." . - 

Louganis spent an V 

hood overcoming stuttering ^jj * 
.dyslexia- a learning disability. -,i 

a good deal of support and J" j 
ragement . from hla 

■ frlenda, "I pdiirad * myself -ImoP. } . 

Slcal things where 1 had eumjj" 
Louganis aays, . Today, M \ 

hie position as a sports role , 

for the nation's, youngsters » 

louaiy. He does volunteer, J- 
with the learning disabled, I ,, v , 
Ing children how to overco^^ i 
verslty " and "believe In thern , ^ 
ves.:'. 


By Sandy Rose 

Special to The Star 

THE PRODUCERS of 'The Wat- 
cher', Paul and Sue Spice, could 
not have wished for better wea- 
ther for their play, set, as It Is, In 
Orkney, a group of Islands which 
-take the full fury of the Atlantic 
winter." One could almost feel the 
Amra, where the play was staged, 
swaying in the wild winds which 
were abroad on the night of its 
second performance, Monday 9 
November. In fact, the storm 
sound effects for the play were 
rendered almost redundant by the 
very special effects of the Jorda- 
nian elements. 

Having braved these elements, 
the audience was in a receptive 
state to watch the fortunes of the 
characters In the play, whose very 
lives are endangered by such a 
storm. The sound of the bagpipes, 
provided by Peter Robertson, as 
the audience was arriving, added 
to the Scottish atmosphere. 

The theme of the play, embo- 
died In the enigmatic character of 
Michael, subtly acted by Andy 
Cooper centred on the supernatu- 
ral,' or perhaps the extra-terrestri- 
al would be a more suitable word. 
Those mere mortals In the story, 
Samual Intertoon, the cobbler, 
played very ably at late notice by 
Steve Collier, his wife, • Margit, 
sensitively portrayed by Alison 
Curtis, and their neighbour, Babe 
Seatter, a spirited performance by 
Ericka Wilson, all are judged by 
their reactions to Michael, who ar- 
rives in their midst down and out. 
Thus a moral undertone waves 
through the play's three main 
scenes. 

It Is Samual Intertoon who em- 
erges as the "good" man; his for- 
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The banquet of the week 

tunes take an upward turn through 
the course of the play, from the 
time he opens his hearth and his 
heart to the luckless Michael. Na- 
turally, those of his wife improve 
with him, with even her heart 
changing towards the stranger. It 
Is Babs Seatter whose suspicion 
and dislike of Michael seem to 
bring suffering upon her and her 
family; poverty and hardship are 
only alleviated by the kindness of 
Samuel. But, even tor her there is 
a reprieve; Jock Seatter, her hus- 
band, and the crew of the fishing 
boat are saved from drowning by 
the intervention of the “watcher," 
Michael. 

A strange play, given a worthy 
world premier by this group of en- 
thusiastic amateurs, The Wat- 
cher* created an other-worldly at- 
mosphere at moments, and left 
one with plenty to wonder about. 

The narration, beautifully read 
by Sue Spice, gives an insight to 
the play’s core: 

“The first truth of faith and the 


second truth of hope had torn two 
smiles from our angel-exile, (Mi- 
chael). The third truth of love ap- 
peared now, the third lamp brim- 
med with light so that those in the 
room thought that the sun had 
risen clear of the hills, and shone 
in at the window for a moment, be- 
fore the morning clouds gathered 
about it." 


CITY AND country; good and evil; 
trouble and fun; these were the 
contrasts interwoven In the film, 
"Restless Natives' one of the 
three films featured on the occa- 
sion of the Scottish Week: a light- 
hearted look at the way two Scot- 
tish lads solve their problems of 
unemployment. 

This was the key-note — light- 
heartedness. If the problems 
faced by Ronnie and Will threate- 
ned at any stage to weigh the film 
down, a quick injection of humour 
lightened the load. And most of 
the time it worked with many a 
good laugh to be had by the au- 
dience. Nothing however quite 
matched the hilarity of the opening 
sequence, when the two "appren- 
tice" robbers stage their first hold- 
up on a car-load of upper-crusty 
southerners on holiday in Scot- 
land, and some of the jokes be- 
came laboured, especially those at 
the cost of the American "detec- 
tive" who was brouhgt in to crack 
the case. On the whole, however, 
the film succeeded in amusing and 
entertaining whilst never glossing 
over the underlying problems. 

The film seemed a particularly 
apt choice in this, Jordan's Scot- 
tish Week, as It conveyed vividly 
the contrasting faces of Scotland, 
spacious mountainous beauty and 
inner-city claustrophobia. 


For anyone seeing Scotland tor 
the first time through (his film, the 
impact must have been height- 
ened by the stunning contrasts in 
scenery, a very apt backdrop to 
the contrasts seen in wealth and 
styles of living for the characters 
In the film. 

Ronnie and Will are amazed at 
the £80 "given" to them by an 
American tourist during one of 
their hold-ups but they, in their 
turn, become blase about money 
when a pet rat eats £200 of their 
earnings. 

The moral dilemma posed by 
Will at the beginning of the story 
— “But is It right, Ronnie, to take 
people’s money from them? They 
work hard for it, well, some of 


them do, anyway." Is finally re- 
solved when both boys, In turn, 
decide to give up the life of crime. 

It is Will who approaches the 
edge of something evil by mixing 
with bigger-time criminals than 
himself, one of whom gives him 
the motto "mutilation" to exper- 
iment with for a few days. But 
even he decides to choose the 
ties of friendship rather than tha 
future looming ahead of him in 
armed robbery. 

Luckily, the story-writers man- 
aged to give the film a happy end- 
ing: Ronnie and Will are finally 
captured by the police, who rel- 
ease them after staging a mock- 
up of their deaths. 

A happy ending with many 
laughs, beautiful scenery and a 
contemporary issue, what more 
could one ask of a Scottish film 
during a Scottish week? 


The sounds of Scotland 



The work of Tadros: ‘freedom 
felt is that of freedom lost’ 




By Osama A. Abusltta 

Special to The Star 

MARGARET TADROS Is an un- 
«)mmon artist. First, her medium 
» rather more demanding than 


most art media. Secondly her edu- 
cation is not directly related to her 
art. Miss Tadros Is a full-time cer- 
amist. She graduated from the Un- 
iversity of Fine Arts In Buchar- 
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est, Rumania with a Masters de- 
gree in Industrial design. 

The only relation between her 
education and present work is the 
processing it involves. But the 
final product Is not what one ex- 
pects an industrial designer to 
produce. Contrary to Industrial 
standards Miss Tadros’s pieces 
are highly Individualistic and a va- 
riety of techniques and styles are 
employed In producing them. 

The three-dimensional ceram- 
ics (sculpture in general) provide 
the artist with as many a compli- 
cations as It provides freedom. 
But In Miss Tadros's work 
freedom Is the feeling one gets 
when observing a piece. 

In some pieces the freedom felt 
Is that of freedom lost yet the ma- 
jority of pieces carry the feeling of 
freedom found, or at least freedom 
desired. 

Bold as her ceramic masses 
may be. the expressions are doll- 
cate and beautiful. Every element 
of the structure attracts one’s at- 
tention then smoothly guides It to" 
. the next one and finally rests It on 
: the core where freedom Is found, 
or lost. The general tendency In 
the Shapes of pieces is to spring 
. upwards and outwards like' bloss- 
oms. Blossoms are but one of the 
numerdus shapes to which ohe 
can draw a resertiblence. Human • 
busts can be traced In Miss Ta- 
. drps's pieces as well as flowers 
and, 'If one desires, nuclear mu- 
shrooms but It Is always left to the 
spectator to see what the piece la 
• expressing. Miss Tadros does not 
overload her creations with subtle 
.. expressions and vague clues. She 


Pipe Major G Banks 


merely shapes her clay as she wi- 
shes without any restraint and lets 
the clay speak for itself. 

Texture is a property of ceramic 
which Miss Tadros employs ex- 
tensively to enhance the shapes 
of her pieces. A large smooth sur- 
face would have a patch of grainy 
texture that breaks the monotony 
of the smoothness and prepares 
us for surface on the other side, 
which lies just behind a crest, 
where grooves are dominant. But 
despite the fact that a large por- 
tion of the surface of a piece is 
just smooth, and glossy to the 
eye, one is tempted to use their 
sense of touch. 

Curved surfaces, Interwoven 
and overlapping, are the artist's 
main feature. Angularity Is defi- 
nitely not Miss Tadros's favourite 
form. Nor is she very lond of flat 
surfaces or even straight lines. 
This is overcome by employing yet 
another variety;, colour. The skill 
with which the pieces are painted 


AMMAN (Star) —-The piper 
who performed during the 
Scottish Week was Pipe Major 
Gim Banks. With his bagpipe 
and kilt, he was a truly special 
character of the week. 

Pipe Major Banks is in a 
sense the only artistic charac- 
ter of the week: piping Is not 
commercial, it's an art. The tra- 
ditional aspect of Scotland, a 
loud war cry which eventually 
was adopted by other coun- 
tries. 

Pipe Major Bank6 is a Scot- 
tish Guard in the army and ‘nea- 
rly" the best piper as he put it. 

His piping. career started at ! 
the age of eight with his grand- 
father as his teacher. Now. af- 
ter 22 years ol piping he gives 
bagpipe lessons at an army 
school In England. 

On certain occasions as on 
the state visit of the President 
of France he performs as a 
household piper to the Queen. 


is something to admire. Used 
along with variable texture and 
ever curving surfaces, colour 
wraps the piece with the apropri- 
ate finish. 


Miss Tadros does create pieces 
occasionally (hat do not conform 
to her stronger trends. Two- 
dimensional pieces are found 
around her studio lying around. 
These pieces have even mors vi- 
vid utilization of colour and texture 
than the three-dimensional ones, 
that one unconclously disregards 
the missing third dimension. 

Miss Tadros's work was exhi- 
bited In Jordan In 1984 and 1985. 
She also participated In a number 
of group shows. But In no way 
could her work be summarized In 
one exhibition or even two. Her 
huge output and the fact that her 
pieces overppwer each other 
makes necessary that fewer 
pieces be exhibited at a time but 
at much shorter Intervals. 
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The man who 


understood Arabs 


By Sajid Rlzvi a freemason. "The sum of. his 

Compass Nows Features views defies categorization, 

"Clark said. Plckt hall's conversion 
LONDON ■ — Politicians, says to Islam cost him many friends, 
Peter Clark, should read Marma- but his outspoken supporters in- 
duke Plckthall If they want to eluded H.G. Wells, E.M. Forster 


understand the Middle East. 


and D.H. Lawrence. 


MARMADUKE 

PICKTHALL 

British Muslim 
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I PETER CLARK 
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Plcklhall was a lOih century 
British traveller and writer who 
produced 25 books, including fic- 
tion about religious massacres, fe- 
male abductions and Syrian 
carpet-sellers. 

He was a fellow failure at Har- 
row School of Winalon Churchill 
and later was scorned by . his 
countrymen abroad and listed a 
Becurity risk to his own nation. 

But diplomat and biographer 
Clark said, "01 all the people who 
■have written on the Arab world, I 
.can think of very few who' equal 

Arebife ,n ,he Umfe f® ta P d,n 9 °f 

. "He was part of no movement, 
out an honest and perceptive ob~ 

server, a lucid and vigorous com- 
municator." 

. Seventy years on, his writings 
, may still assist In an underetand- 
ilng of Iho world of Islam,'' a ark 
. saw in an jnieiviaw. ‘‘Politicians 
alfouW read hlfi) berore, judging 
^ o p tj and event© In the Middle 

: : Rjlilffeli ; 0876-1938) gained 1 

^ r h,s transla-i 
and Vraa also a 
■ y8ucctftefui. ; ; novelist-. fand- shod 

ylewa 
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A new Interest In Islam in the 
West has prompted London publi- 
shers Quartet to reprint his most 
celebrated novel, ‘Said, The Fi- 
sherman, 1 first published in 1903, 
with an introduction and notes by 
Clark. 

Simultaneously Quartet pu- 
blished Clark's biography, 'Marma- 
duke Plckthall: British Muslim.’ 


Clark, Britain’s cultural attach^ 
In Tunis, formerly held British 
Council positions In Jordan and 
Lebanon. He has written widely on 
the Near East and translated from 
the Arabic Ismat Hasan Zulfo's 
Karari: The Sudanese Account Of 
The Battle Of Omdurman," of 
General Gordon fame. 

It was as & translator that he 
first encountered Plckthall. As Clerk 
got deeper Into his work, particu- 
larly the novels, "I thought this 
man's got It all right. It was out- 
standing." 

'Said, The Fisherman' went 
through 14 editions in 25 years; 
according to Clark, It resembles 
photograph albums of the period 
in its meticulous detail of behav- 
iour, locales, speech and social at- 
titudes. 

Said, the central character, Is fi- 
sherman by profession, scamp by 
nature. A Muslim, he takes ad- 
vantage of a massacre of Chris- 
tians and Druze in Damascus In 
1860 to abduct the daughter of a 
Christian merchant. 

Said becomes a prosperous 
carpet-seller, but Is robbed by the 
Christian girl he has married. Des- 
titute and friendless, he travels to 
Alexandria, Egypt, where he dies 
during riots against foreigners, 
defending Islam. 

"The novel gives a plausible pic- 
ture of tenuous provincial Ottoman 
rule," Clark said, "it's a descriptive 
secondary source for the state of 
19th century Ottoman Syria." 

Marmaduke William Plckthall 
was the son of an Anglican clergy- 
man who died when the boy was 
six. 

As befitted a parson's son, Plck- 

^ . I Wa * 8 o« pracll8lnfl Christian for 

Sfi L i t 0 2 £l ears of hia life. 
But In 1917 he converted to Islam 

and went to work in India for the 
Nizam ruler of the then princely 
atfteof Hyderabad Deccan. 

J. “I 0 ! r ote of Pickthall’a 
work, I wish I could feel as cer- 
tain about my own work as I do of 
yours, that it will be alive and • 
interesting people fifty years from 
now. 

Among other writings, Clark be- 
lieves five novels, ‘The Children Of 
The Nile,’ 'The Valley Of The 
Kings,’ ’Knights Of Araby,' ’Orien- 
tal Encounters’ and ‘The Early 
Hours,' deserve to be re-issued. 

, "The best of his Near Eastern 
novels contain the circumstantial- 
ity of Sir Walter 6cott, the exub- 
erance of Charles Dickens, the 
moral strength of George Eliot, the 
compassionate tragedy of Thomas 
Hardy and the universality of E.M 
Forsler,” Clark wrote. 
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Reem Yasin’s 

Cinema Corner 


Here’s looking at... 
Humphrey Bogart 

IN EVERY movie buff’s heart there usually Is a certain bmi 
for Humphrey Bogart: the tough but vulnerable, cynical but 
romantic, reserved but passionate hero of the old Hollv. 
wood films of the thirties and the forties. Most of the oil 
hires he made became classics (‘Casablanca’, 'The Maltese 
, African Queen’) and some of his lines (eepe- 

cially Here s looking at you kid,' said to Ingrid Bergman In 
Casablanca ) are among the most quoted words In film 
mythology. 

Humphrey Bogart started his acting career by playing the 
role of a coldly ruthless gangster, a figure that was made 
more menacing by his slight lisp. But gradually this villain 
image became more sympathetic as he portrayed outsiders 
or outlaws with a code of honour of their own, thus turning 
his criminals- Into heroes. 

But Bogart’s classical status was established In the films 
where he played the role of a private detective — a very 
different Image (and Infinitely more attractive one) from the 
modern p.L s who seem to win every case by super-human 
powers and enforced humour, pathetically lacking In wit, 
style, class or credibility. 

.This, 'private eye’ persona of Bogart reached Its peak In 
Lum ro « 0 Sam s P ade ln ‘The Maltese Falcon’ (1941) and 
Philip Marlowe in ’The Big Sleep’ (1946). In both films Bo- 
0a * r i!. P ort [ ayed detectives whose tough and 
ruthless behaviour concealed a creed that 
called for the implaccable pursuit of Justice. 
Surley, cynical and hardened, both Spade and Marlowe are 
basically decent and Incorruptible men. Of course, there la 
a ways romance on the fringe to complete the Image and 
give it a human touch. 

For a glimpse Into this world of Bogart, the American 
Centre In Amman presented last week “The Big Sleep," 
a rected by Howard Hawks and based on Raymond Chan- 
el 8 !'® no y. e1, an ? ,or which William Faulkner was one of the 
script writers. Just as Chandler Is one of the moat charac- 
teristic crime writers of his time, the film Is one of the moat 
representative of Hpllywood thrillers of the forties. 

0 , 0 ^ * The Sleep’ Is over-intricate, often baffling 
aaniet,rnea ®ven unfathomable, starting with a myatarl- 
ous summons to Sternwood House that Is to Involve detec- 
l VaM ? rlowa " on ® mur der after another. The film moves 
c,ln } ax *° climax letting Bogart and Lauren Bac- 
S *k! X «i P fle th ? r racy dialogue and biting repartee (one 
111 llS 11 n "122* outstanding attractions) while the villains 
are gradually killed off. 

trad emarka of the forties are present In 
ijjf wf de-shouldered girls, the resounding musical 
* dro jr na even a thunder-storm (as Marlowe tracks 
* dln § y h0 “ 8 ® by n| 9 ht) } and above all, the sud- 
den ohllllng murders that catch everyone by suprlae. 

2? Haw * ka aa ys of his film, "All we were try- 

««X whatYhiy m d!d* 8V9ry M9ne Bntertal "" - 8nd ,hi " " 


CALENDAR 


Exhibitions 

Exhlbltjon 01 the 20th century will be shown 
U November tUf8 Cenlra ' Start|n0 12 November and ending. 

! X i lbl l ion Talatlnlan will be shown at the 
, Fr ®hCh Cultural Centre. From 1.7 until 30 November. 


.Lectures . •!. 

« art !*i 10 endowment of Jordan 


' in anllo'pauor, of tfta Parte E.hMon 

28 Parl^?. .9°»Mme d. Jordan!.; on 


fTuaii but also 


Cinema • ■ 

srsraasg ffib a ; ,heFr * neh cutturaic “ ,re 

^shtSrflft >h' e fl arr,n ? Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall will 
7pm° W 3 h Amer,canCe ntre on Thursday 13 November at 

8how 7 the° 7 pm the American Centre will 

Cl<bae. 6 : 01 7* B, ° om spring William Hurl and Glenn 

• j ; . ; . , : * . ■ . *' 

Friends of Archaeology 

■'.•25 ! rlp t0 tba Sinai Peninsula scheduled for 17-21 November 

nea been cancelled. ; 1 

November Umm Qai8 ^d Mukhelbeh is scheduled for Friday 21 

^^ ho.by ^tt Bus from the’ Anifa Hotel at 9:30 am. 
■j ^ more. |nformdt[on oontppt Almat (h: ,842029 of off; 844836) 


4 The one and only Verla Kukuk 
ia in town. No wonder quilt lovers 
are so excited these days. But 
iheir excitement won't be for long 
as Verla Is here only for a very 
short time, with her husband who 
(a on two week business trip. After 
> hB t the Kukuks will be leaving to 
the States to spend a qullty 
Christmas with the rest of their 
family. ,*%>**• 

• Also on the verge of leaving 
Jordan lor good, unfortunately. Is 
SuBan Downes. As Susan has 
been living In Amman about four 
years now. she feels bad about 

i leaving, especially when looking 
j back on all the memories of exclt- 
i Ing experiences and intersting ad- 
' ventures with her husband Julian 
and their latest camping trip with 
equally adventurous couples like 
Jane and Collin Garland. 

Nevertheless, Sue has many 
even more Interesting things to 
; look forward to In the coming few 
months back home, like Christmas 
among the family, and her daught- 
er Caroline’s wedding in April, 
which will keep her quite busy until 
then. Something special the Dow- 
nes family carry with them from 
Jordan and whereever they go Is 
the memory that their daughter 
, Belinda got married here in Am- 
man. 

♦ * * * * 

• The Turklsh-Jordanlan ladies 
last week celebrated the 63rd Tur- 
kish National Day, when about 50 
of the ladles gathered at an open 
house, at the Turkish Embassy, 
.over tea and Turkish snacks, 

. hosted by the Turkish Ambassa- 
l dress, Mrs Egs Belen. 

. The guest of honour was HRH 
PrlnceBs Wljdan All (the honorary 
president), and many other well- 
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Verla Kukuk at one of her daughters' wedding 


The fashion show at the Intercontinental Hotel last 
week. 


known ladles such as Mrs Mar- 
ietta Raouf Abu Jaber, Mrs Sons 
Jawdat Khalaf, Mrs Gulfiilz Na- 
zir Satl and Mrs Ibtisam Bllbesl. 

During the event, which hap- 
pens to be the first of its kind in 
many years, Mrs Belen addressed 
her guests, saying that her door 
would be open for every one of 
them and their suggestions would 
be appreciated. She also ex- 
pressed her hopes in creating 
more social events, in particular 
charitable activities, starting with 
Princess MaJIda’s charity bazaar 
of the Hussein Society for the 
physically handicapped, on 19 
December. 

e The American University Alumni 
Club here In Jordan has new pre- 
sident now, Mr Yousif Yaqoub 
Succar, the former vice president, 
to replace the former president Mr 


Nationalism and Gulf 


Continued from page 24 

: iheir activities to be labelled sub- 
versive and thus create a totally 
new exptoBive situation remini- 
scent of the one the Gulf exper- 
, £*)ced during the last days of the 
1 British Raj. 

Epilogue 

While Arab nationalism In the 
Gull seems In Irrevocable decline 
an Incident took place over a year 
J90 which went completely unno- 
‘tad by most observers, yet 
which appears to Illustrate a rev- 
■ ersal of that decline. 

: -On 30 April 1986, Prince Saud 
A1 Faisal, Foreign Minister of Saudi 
_Arabia, stood on a public platform 
r J Riyadh, hosted by the Secreta- 
; jat General of the GCC end made 

nnrt P ^ 8< ? h whlch wa ® hardly re- 
Wrisd in the Saudi media, let 
tone mentioned by the Arab or 
•2! u n Press- Prince. Saud Idan- 
' Nnnelf with Arab nationalism 
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and advocated a return to Its 
Ideals and the necessity to work 
for Arab unity. He stated specifi- 
cally that there was no contradic- 
tion at all between Arab national- 
ism and Islam, and the need for 
Arab unity was more pressing to- 
day than ever before. 

Had Prince Saud been anyone 
else, his speech would have mer- 
ited little attention, But as he Is 
the leading exponent of Saudi 
foreign policy, his speech must be 
seen as the first major deviation 
‘ from Saudi Arabia’s traditional po- 
licy of antipathy towards Arab 
nationalism. In Saudi eyes, Arab 
nationalism has always been ana- 
thema to Islam and the concept of 
one Islamic nation. 

Prince Saud aald: 

“There are four obstacles the 
Arabs of today face: 

1) The misinterpretation of the 


Farouk Abu Jaber. who submit- 
ted his resignation due to perman- 
ent opposition to his opinions by 
one of his colleagues. 

Miss Randa Nabulsl was ap- 
pointed as the new vice president 
of the Club. Congratulations to 
both. 

• A large number of young 
women hBd the chance to see the 
latest lines in fashions for the win- 
ter 1986-87 last week. 

The magnificent fashion show 
which was held at the Intercon- 
tinental Hotel was sponsored by 
the Young Women Christian Asso- 
ciation (YWCA) and was directed 
by the famous local dress desig- 
ner Mrs Majlda Blsharat. 

Around 16 Jordanian models 
displayed formal and daily winter 
clothes accompanied by the latest 
In accessories. Proceeds of the 


relationship between Arab nation- 
alism and Islam; 

2) The lack of realistic assess- 
ment of the importance of Arab 
unity as the best possible means 
for the Arabs to guarantee their 
security and their future develop- 
ment towards the twenty-first 
century; 

3) The dire need to encourage 
and channel the re-emerging 
nationalist feelings and the quest 
for unity, Into a proper, scientific 
and realistic plan that would lead 

C ually to the ultimate goal of 
unity. 

4) The necessity to convince 
many Arabs that unity is not only a 
sweet dream or a cherished desire 
to be talked about, but Is the only 
organizational framework cap- 
able or releasing the Arab will In 
the face of today's and ' tomor- 
row’s challenges. 1 

Needless to say, Prince Baud's 
utterance Is neither Saudi official 
policy nor has It been approved by 
other Saudi ruling circles. It has 
sIbo never been mentioned since. 
But it Is never too late. 


show will go to charity works car- 
ried out by the YWCA. All dresses 
which were displayed during the 
fashion show are available at La 
Coucate Boutique, while the ac- 
cessories are to be found at 
Munir Slrougi Hair Saloon, the 
man who is behind all the 
make-up. 

Colours tor the winter season are. 
grey, black, dark blue, and pink. 


• The Embassy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany In co- 
operation with the University of 
Jordan will present an exhibition 
of German books on various sub- 
jects at the University Library. The 
exhibition, funded by the Federal 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and or- 
ganized by the Frankfurt Book Fair 


(Exhibition Department) in co- 
operation with the Goethe Insti- 
tute in Amman, will run from Satur- 
day 15 November until 26 Novem- 
ber. 

Although the books are not for 
sale, they will be donated to both 
the libraries of Yarmouk and Jor- 
dan University at the end of the 
exhibition. 

Mr Hans Michael Fenderl, or- 
ganizer of the exhibition stated 
that the exhibition hopes to pro- 
mote cultural ties between Jordan 
and Germany and possible to in- 
troduce Jordanian writers and 
their works to their country. 

The books are translated Into 
Arabic and English. And the exhi- 
bition will move onto Yarmouk Un- 
iversity from 6 to 14 December. 
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Top awards for British Airways lAMEU3DlfFOR EVERY TOAST I 


AMMAN (Star) — Best carrier to the Middle East was one of 
the awards British Airways received 

business magazine ’Executive Travel polled their votes. In 
fact three awards were won, Including beat transatlantic 
carrier and best carrier to Africa. 

The awards were made In London by M f Mlcbaal . F,88a !” 
tine MP to the Director of Marketing Jim Harris at the Mar- 
riott Hotel. ■ 
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international 


Border refugees with nowhere to go 


By Pam Belluck 
Compass News Features 

BORDER POST 308. Thailand — 
From q rickety ladder of bamboo 
rungs loosely nailed to a coconut 
tree, the Thai soldiers stationed 
here can just make out Viet- 
namese troops when they come to 
bathe in the murky stream 50 
yards away that marks the border 
between Thailand and Vielnnmeso- 
occupied Kampuchea. 

“Sorm?!imos we can hear them 
singing ;>t night, ' said one of Ihu 
five Thai nriuy regulars posted nl 
this spot, [f-iiiniryj a hem lor dr- 
noted lay a banyan Irro horo, a 
rock formation thori-. 

"Somotinius wo talk nn*J ‘jiniln 
lo each olhor even though wo 
don't understand the language." 


said a corporal. But more often the 
sound Is of war. 

"We hear shooting every night." 
he said. “Mortars. M-1 6 rifles. Ma- 
chine guns. Artillery fire. Some- 
thing. 

"A lot of land mines go off at 
night. That means Cambodians 
are trying to escape into Thai- 
land." At least live people each 
day straggle across this marshy 
border area into po9t 308 alone. 

The refugees are casualties of a 
conflict that, over 1 1 yenrs, hus 
produced one ol the highest tolls 
in the I ion loins s of any border war. 
In 19/5, when the Communist Kh- 
mer Rouge forces, led by Pol Pot. 
ousted the pro-Western Lon Mol 
government In Cambodia and re- 
named the country Kampuchea, 
tens of thousands of refugees be- 


gan spilling across the border. 

The influx peaked In 1979 and 
1980 after the Vietnamese invad- 
ers overturned the Pol Pot regime 
and set up the People's Republic 
of Kampuchea. 

Masses of people began to ga- 
ther at the border and holding 
centres, administered with the 
help of the United Nations, Inter- 
national Red Cross and other or- 
ganizations, were established lor 
the refugees. 

Between November 1984 and 
March 1905, the Vietnamese 
launched their most intense bor- 
der offensive lo date. 

Virtually all ol the border camps 
wore attacked or burnt to the 
ground, and more than 200,000 ci- 
vilians were evacuated Into Thai- 
land, where they were consoli- 


dated Into four holding centres, 
most only a few kilometres inside 
Thailand. 

At present only one of the four 
centres, Khao i Dang, which Is ad- 
ministered by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, 
can offer the refugees a chance to 
be resettled In a third country. 

The other three sites, which ac- 
cording to international definition 
house illegal aliens, rather than 
"refugees," are administered by 
each of the three factions com- 
prising the coalition government of 
Kampuchea, formed alter the Viet- 
namese invasion. Together they 
support almost 250,000 people 
encamped just Inside the Thai bor- 
der. 

The Thai government has an- 
nounced that by the end of the 
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Take off for an exciting change 
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year, Khao I Dang will be cIosm 
and all remaining refun&w^ 
move Into the three bordarcLt 
Technically, the site, which homy 
some 26,000 people, haa £ 
closed to new arrivals since 2 
large Influx of I960. ! 

But In the past six years more 
than 1 1 ,000 people, encour&nM 
by the facl that 200,000 refugee 
from the camp have been reset' 
tied in Western countries, l«,i 
flocked ' illegally’' to Khao I Dang 

The closing of Khao I Dana*, 
further entrench a mushroom r:' 
bolder population whoae plight ari's 
poaru to have slipped the mindo'l 
Hip international communily. 

"It's not the fashionable huma- ' 
disaster it was in 1979," said:-'/ 
official of the UN relief operas 
which provides assistance to lh 
three border camp sites. 

"If Khao 1 Dang Is closed, t 
probably ends all hope of getling 
out except in very limited cases* 
While Thailand often complains of. 
the economic hardship caused b/f 
its support of the border popola-' 
tion, observers 9ay that mors than 
20 International relief program™ 
provide a much-valued influx of 
foreign exchange. 

Aid from the Japanese govern- 
ment. for example, purchases Tha 
rice for distribution at the bordff 
camps, and other donors pay lo 
local construction projects or to 
trucking in drinking water iiw 
Bangkok. In addition, the border 
town of Aranyaprathet has be- 
come a base for nearly 300 fore- 
ign relief workers. 

In a region of swampy rice 
growing villages, Aranyaprathet 
with Its well paved roads, elec- 
tronics stores and hamburger 
Joints, Is an economic? boon to i 
predominantly agricultural society 

The town has become a gold 
mine for border smugglers. "The 
Cambodians and Vietnamese 
smuggle silk, fish and gold W# 
Thailand, and Thais smuggle oui 
bicycles and beer," said one re- 
sident. 

For the people In the camps, life 
is not nearly as prosperous. In site 
8, administered by the Khmer 
Rouge, a family of four receives 
0.0 kilos of rice and four or five 
pieces of dried fish each week. 

At Khao I Dang, where the stan- 
dard of living is higher, most R- 
fugeea speak rudimentary EnglM 
hoping to be able to use the langu- 
age In a Western resettlement 
country. 

Many receive small sums d 
money from relatives oversew 
The family link bolsters 
day-to-day life, and is oK® n * . 
necessary condition for be ng • 
owed to emigrate. More t ' ian * F 
quarter of all refugees are uiiw 
five, moat of them born in J 
camps. The system of the aftoc ^’ 
Ing more food rations to larger ru- 
milie8 has discouraged blrlh con- 
trol. 

. Stories told by refugees have? 
common ring. Most walked I mw® 
from major Kampuchean cities ' 
reach the border, and more tran 
per cent have l09t limbs as a 
suit of stepping on land mines. 

Thai Bun Hour, 16. 
long and arduous trek to 
Dang three years ago. J ‘ 
went to live In Phhom P 0nn i!. 
cause I was afraid of being 
scripted" Into the Vletnames’ 

army, he said. 

Like most refugees, Thai 
money — In his case $400 rA 
bribe his' way across the^ ( 
and Into the holding O0n, L®; irt 8 
paid everything 1 had for a life, 
camp,'' he said.: 

• Despite ; 'the harrowing 
n)o6t- refugees express a dear j-y 
return to their .country if a 
settlement can be reached 
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Hilary: On Tuesday at 8:30 

Saturday 

* 0:30 You Again, "Plastic 
Dreamworld." 

9:10 Saturday ' Variety 

Show 

10:20 Feature Film. "Pony 
Express Rider": Starring, 

Henry Wilcoxon, Joan Caul- 
field. The Story of two rugged 
frontiersmen. They are friends, 
Trevor Kingman Is a rancher 
who lusts for power, and Jed 
Richardson Is a modest man 
who hopes to carve decency 
Into the Western wilds. 


Sunday 


* 8:30 Sorry: Being tied to 
mother's apronstrings at the 
age of 42 Is a sad fate for any 
man. For the gently defiant 
Timothy Lumeden, It leads to a 
battle of wills slth a tyranlcal 
mother who persists on treat- 
ing him like a , seven-year-old. 

* 9:10 Cosmos 

* 10:20 Dallas, "Hush Sweet 
Jesse." 



Monday 


* 8:30 No Place Like Home 

^*9:10 The Consultant, New. 
Mini Series-: Chris Webb Is an 
arrogant and ambitious com- 
puter. consultant who is hired to 
>r]V98tlg*te the possible In- 
cidence of computerized em- 
bezzlement. .at a large Mer- 
chant Bank. Webb Is not above 
seating, the system at Its own 
Game,', and .he seizes the 
:';cn&rlc 0 ; to, subsidize his extra- 
:. VageiJt lifestyle with the spoils 

. crcomputer crlme. . 

Strangers & Broth- 
7: Lewls Ellot, now' 

W Civil 8ervant 

.T,^®hail.Hl8 Mfnfeter, Hum- 


Dempsey: Dempsey & 
Makepeace on Tuesday 
at 10:20 

phrey Bevil, assigns him the 
task of recruiting scientists for 
a new atomic research esta- 
blishment to be situated at Bar- 
ford in Warwickshire. 

Tuesday 

.. ‘ 8:30 Music Box 

■ 9:30 Hilary, iast eptood®: 
The producer of searchlight is 
stuck for a programme Idea, 
and Hilary suggests they all 
spend the night St a.^well- 
known haunted house and wait 
for things to go bumpl As al- 

ways, when, Hilary is Involved, 


things don't go quite according 
to plan. 

* 10:20 Dempsey & Makepe- 
ace 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 Three’s Company 

* 9:10 Architecture at The 
Crossroads, "Japan: Building 
the Zen Way": As In the fa- 
shion and design worlds, many 
architects are looking to Japan 
for Inspiration. This programme 
Introduces Japan's thriving ar- 
chitecture Industry. Lozaki and 
Maki are building throughout 
the world. Other Japanese ar- 
chitects are creating a minimal 
architecture that is both perso- 
nal and beautiful. What can be 
learnt from their cerebral de- 
signs? 

* 9:30 Alfred Hitchcock, 
"Night". 

* 10:20 The Great Bookie 
Robbery, episode 4. 

Thursday 

‘ 8:30 Check it Out. 

‘9:10 Falcon, Crest. 


• 10:20 
"Superman II": 
topher Peeve, 
and Pamela 
Superman is 


Feature Rim, 
Starring: Chris- 
Richard Pryor, 
Stephenson, 
up against the 


mightiest enemy he has ever 
encountered — himself — 
warped by a chunk of synthetic 
Kryplonlte. There Is also a ma- 
gelomanlc computer to contend 
with, and a new woman In 
Clark's life. 

Friday 

. t 9:10 Best Seller, part 8. 

* 10:20 Sherloqk Holmes. 
"Man with Twisted Lip": A lady 
told the police that 'nr huS- 
band has dlsappeare ■ since 48 
hours and ehe fears him dead. 
The police try lo find the man. 
Holmes interferes, to nelp In 
the search. 


13(30 



■ Programme highlights for week 
beginning Saturday, 1 5 November, 1986 


THE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK: Captain James Cook went 
down In history as one of the greatest of discoverers. He cir- 
cumnavigated the globe twice and sailed the seas between the 
Arctic and the Antarctic circles, discovering new territories, be- 
fore being killed on a beach In Hawaii In 1779. Cook’s story Is 
told in this new series of six programmes which has been com- 
piled from his journals. It is read by Peter Gilmore. 


WRITERS AT HOME: The character of an individual la reflected 
In their home. In this new series of programmes Christopher Ni- 
cholson goes to the homes of some great writers to find out 
more about their personalities. His first visit is to Dove Cottage, 
In the heart of the Lake District where, between 1799 and 1809, 
Wordsworth wrote many of his great poems. 


JAZZ SCORE: The jazz quiz is back on World Service. Hum- 
phrey Lyttleton, Chris Barber, Acker Bilk and Alan Elsdon parti- 
cipate in this week's programme from the 100 Club, In the heart 
of London's West End. Benny Green Is in the chair and awards 
points for good stories as well as correct answers. 


THE MUSIC OF WEBER: This year marks the bicentenary of the 
birth of the composer Carl Marla van Weber. To celebrate the 
event John Warrack presents the first of eight talks about Web- 
er's music. 


SHORT STORY: This week s short story, A Saint Impersonated, 
is the story of how childish rivalry for the star part In the village 
feast-day leads to tragedy. A Saint Impersonated is written by 
Jordan Lawrence, a BBC World Service listner living in Italy. 


Saturday 15/11/1986 

* 23:00 Writers At Home 
Sunday 16/11/1986 

* 05:30 Jazz Score 

* 12:00 Short Story 

* 23:00 Short Story 

* 1 1 :45 Writers at Home 

Monday 17/11/86 

* 00:09 The Voyages of 
Captain Cook 

* 16:45 The Voyages of 
Captain Cook 

* 19:16 Jazz Score 


Tuesday 18/11/1986 

* 06:30 The Music Of 
Weber 

* 16:45 The Music Of 
Weber 

Wednesday 19/11/1986 


* 17:15 Writers At Home 

* 12:30 Jazz Score 
Friday 21/11/1986 

* 11:45 The Voyages of 
Captain Cook 

* 07:30 Writers At Home 
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I Confirm * .man refiuiiig 
strong drink U French (6). 

4 Loans saved, can rebuild 

( 8 ). 

!• Before one's placed in the 
church it should be correct 
(7). 

11 The division set about the 
American detectives (7). 

12 Put in a difficult position 
when a lip gave offence (10). 

13 He has his pride! (4). 

IS Time for getting level <7). 

17 Odd posture adopted by a 
man speechifying (7). 

II Reftise in sink (7). 

21 MateanimageofMu«(7). 

23 issue a description of them 
(4). 

24 Conclude gold and.Wack 
may be approved of (10). 

27 Edible shellfish needs sail 
and nothing else (7). 

28 One who faces the truth 
about a heel (7). 

21 Member of the ballet com- 
pany could be Sudanese (8). 

31 A story Ibr example seen in 
advance (6). 


DOWN 

1 Dread capture (9). 

2 A down-trodden machine- 
operator (7), • 

3 “I know the — names of 
beings aninialculous” (Gil- 
bert) (10). 

S 7 down having risen sped to 
work (9). 

4 A little seal gains shelter 
among seaweeo (4k 

7 Note deposited in a box for 
5 down (7). 

8 Determined to get the 


Hill Ji !■*■! 


■ iiinme 

rn^mam 


money back (3, 2). 

9 Man receiving royal letters 
and present (4). 

14 Change of accent is appro- 
priate (10). 

14 Coloured head's lack of 
experience (9k 

' 18 Withdrew soldiers and dis- 
cussed terms (9). 

20 Study ankle in vessel's hold 
(7). 

22 A drop in the ocean (34). 

23 Remained sound, being so- 
ber (5). 

25 Boatmen can get so upset 
about a river (4k 

24 European staff (4). 
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JUNIOR X-WORD 


DUIU ACROSS. — 8, Hlndmtanl language. 6, 
Pound eterii Dg, commonly, 8, Famous o!d Amerl- 

aanwai-ssaas*- *'■ *■* bui,t - w 
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TARGET 
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H 

E 

R 

P 

E 

P 

E 

S 
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White mates in two moves, 
against any deience <oy a, 
Heathcote). neathcote. the 
all-time oest British problem 
composer next to com ins 
Mansneld, excelled in creating 
two-movers wmch lookea easy 
but had surprise keys. Here 
tne aavice Is to forget 
aoout oovious cnecks suen as 
I K-tia cn and loox instead 
ror a tndaen quiet move. 

There is still time ror late 
entries to the Kings Head 
qulckpley at Porcnesver Hall, 
aayswaier, this Saturday. 
Anyone can take part, there 
are many prizes ior weaker 
competitors, and all entrants 
play the full six rounds. For 
details, phone Tony Suttlll at 
582 5500 during orflce hours. 


Chess 

solution 

J Q—Kt4 (threat 2 Ox fly. 
Hi... S— K4; 2 R—B8. 
or if BxR: Z Q~~KBi, or i 
KtxR; % KfS, or it KP~ 
K3; 2 Kt—BS, or U B—K3; 
2 KWff. or if B-83j k 
_ . . 


UUVt many words ol four 
n tetters oi more cod >ou 
make from the letters shown 
here Y In making a word, eurii 
letter may be used once only, 
Baoti word musi contain the 
large letter, and there musi be 
at least one lU-letter word 
in the list. No plurals i no 
foreign words; no proper 
names. TO HAY -a TAKGKT j 
£1 words, good ; 2d words, 
very good ; 30 words, excellent. 

SOLUTION : 


Bpopee epos hero hope hopper 
horse uose kosher p«po poke 
poker pope pore pork 
poser ^rop proee re 

stu?DDcr°§li 



by 

Terence 

Reese 
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West East 

♦ Q 10 8 7 6 3 * J 9 

8 0 10 78 4 

O A K 10 0 7 4 

* Q 10 7 AKJfl«4 

South 
• A 4 2 
y A QJ ft 3 

O J 063 

4 2 

Dealer North; E-W vulnerabh 
North opened l NT on Ws 
moderate holding and South 
became declarer in Four 
Hearts. West led .the king ol 
diamonds but evidently dM 
not read his partner for a 
doubleton, as he switched to 
a club at trick two. 

The declarer won with the 
ace and you oan guess what 
happened next. Declarer 
played .to ruff his third spade, 
but East was able .to overran 
and obtain a diamond ruB. 
for one down. 

South’s 'play would have 
been excusable in a pain 
event, but in team play It vu 
a mistake to play for the 

T de ruff when .there were 
almost certain tricks on 
top. However, the play 
occurred in an international 
trial between Australia and 
New Zealand. 

At the other table there was 
one of those upside-down 
sequences that occur In that 
part of the world. North 
passed, which apparently 
showed the values for an 
opening bid. East then opened 
one heart— the appropriate 
manoeuvre on his 5 points 
with no singleton— and alter 
some misunderstanding south 
became declarer in Three 
Hearts. This turned out to be 
a luoky atop, because only nine 
tricks were made alter the 
defenders had taken' their 
diamond ruff. 

The International law- 
makers. Instead of taking 
steps to 'bar "these incompre- 
hensible systems, are proposes 
alterations to take note ri 
opening passes that promise 
opening strength. 
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Stare week commencing 13 
; November 1986 

: ' ARIES r— 21 March - 20 April 

•' >Ypur emotional Hie wig be more stable end 
JWj lie factory. You yrill be better able to com- 
munteate wilh ypur colleagues end. friends. 

' jroM uSTikH Arid H etoy to make a choice, but 
: ybb wftl no.t be abto to escape making it. You 
tiMJinp to try to do more than you have l|me 
fcCsnd unfns you dfedptina 'yourself will end 
V. ri) doing nothing well. . 

Taurus 21 April, - 20 May 

: :.Y0M will be mors inclined to sdicrw yourself 

• ■ ttl be dls haoted, and you wHi have to control 

WWeelf . Ydu. must consider every, el lemetive 
, prtftony bdlpre dackHhg on what to do. You 
, SfWMq .be caret ui tp avoid becoming bogged 

• ’ jbigdmwairalive deigBa. You vdl be : 

. arid should do ao. 

l Vrt I ;Nw« mu«n;tnpre aneiffty but you' 1 

■'KpfaW not- adMUKJer ri. You ,vflfl,be able tb 
ww kjww; l^weaL but do not atow' K to 
p®Wh9; kn ; bbseasion. • Vouir oommbnsenae’ 
pfibbftr you to deal wifit a lamfiy tkob^ 
ii!s Wk have, td.be> Kite morehaiiem, 


iwtflreWarteA-You 
dfpfe andC4pr|cckn 


CANCER — 22 June - 21 July 

You should not do more than one thing at a 
lime, and should avoid getting Into e muddle. 
Make sure you do not betray a confidence 
and do not become Involved in Intrigue. Now la 
■a good time to make those changes you have 
been thinking about. You will be able to de- 
vote more time to your family end should do 
so. 

LEO — 22 July - 21 August 

You should do wily one thing at a lime, but 
also keep a note or all the things that have tp 
: be done. Do not think that it Is too late to 
learn something new even, If the older you get 
Hie longer It might take to do so. You will be 
able to put your skill and iriteligtace to really 
good .use. You must take good care Iq ensure 
.thal p. cold does, riot turn, Into something 
. ■Worse, ■ •■•' ; . i: 

VIRGO -<- 22 August - 21 September 

- You wlli be able to do / something to ffn- 
praya ygur tlrianalal :sltustl6f>, txi( oi>[y if you 
^tlnue to be frygsl. You are riather Inclined 
to underrate the difficullles, and to make 
promises you Would fine onerous. to keep. YdU 
should maku preparaltona fok- a jourrtey well 
: ahead ordepa^re It .would be,s great ;mli- 
; toltolo leave everythrrig <jFntl| the Jest mlputo.- 
You AhnilH uL '..’I 


-i- ... ■ ; 


LIBRA 22 September - 22 October 

You should pay more attention to personal 
matters without neglecting work. You will be 
better able to adapt to unusual circc m- 
' stances. You should not be daunted by the 
obstacles, Just tackle them as they arise. Try 
. not to allow anything to upset your peace of 
mind. 

SCORPIO — 23 October ■ 2 v Novem- 
■ . ber . * 

.Your faith end confidence in yourself will be 
, Increased. Your skill and experience will come 
Into their own In enabling you to deal with a 
problem. You should do all you can to main- 
tain, and maximize harmony with your partner : 
and within your family. . " 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November - 26 
December 

You should pay more attention to ensuring - 

that you eat a sensible diet with not too many^ 

8 west and starchy Items. You will be able to 
■ ; consolidate your gains end make moves to'. 

Improve ypur futyrp. You will be able to make 
> v use.of a good, opportunity and should do >0 
> w|thout Wbry .either .mental dr physical: to 
ahyone else, po : not let anything come be--- ■ 
; tween you and your partner. L.' ... x v 
: ?.CAPftiqoRN — 21 pecembArt- 20 

• January ; • . . ■ r-v ^. 1 ,*...^,. - 


vinii mw minute.-; . . - ' . " - * , ' - <w 

.r^t to gei into an'arguineM,'; - ;.*f8nuify ; - v.t, 

■} ■■■.<- -.v': 'j^.v iTtoat. Iry to ayoW -giving ,rj8e t^envy oflrnj' * 


- urcv 

Ing Jealousy, You wouid do well to be a lltC 0 
more generous and understanding as well a* 
forgiving. You will be more creative and en- 
thusiastic and this will help you to make ex- 
cellent progress. Do not allow a small aaltock 
to discourage you, it Is only temporary. You 
will gel on belter with Taurus and Gemini than 
with Cancer. 

AQUARIUS — 21 January - 18 Febru- 
ary 

You will be able to take the Initiative M 
you must not allow your attention to stray 
from your objectives. A friend of youre 
look to you for support and advice and yoji 
will be able to stand by him. The Influences 
are favourable for your finances, but this is 
Still no time for extravagance or profHJflB^- , 
You are liable to mjstake What you would ii|W . 
to be for wliat la, eo be. extra cautious, tou 
will get on better with Gemini and Cancer man 

■ with Taurus and Scorpio. 

PISCES -^19 'February - 20 March 

You will have every busy week arid should „ 
not waste time or energy. Avoid allowing 0 "'" 

■ era to prey on your time by making a nuWn 
of themselves. This Is a good time tor biiw 

. and you will have to be prepared tio abaw»n 
' .some of your preconceptions. You yvlll be 
: to, maintain harmony with your partner oW. 
you top are ready to make k few ponceae®"*' 
You wllj get on better with Taurua and Cane^ 
jtflan with Gerfilnl arid Sagittarius. 

j, .*•” 

1 ^NOVEMBER -I? 80 
















